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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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CzIM SON CLOVER: (iNNUAL OR 
GERMAN CLOVER ) 


The Agriculturist of the ‘Ff xperimeut 
Station Writes Regarding its Nature 
and Best Methods of Cultivation. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A reader of The Progressive Farmer 
asks for an article on growing crimson 
clover. 

So I shall, even though a little 
late note a few of the advantages 
of this most excellest crop, and give 
my ideas as to when, and how, it 
should be planted, barvested, cic, in 
the Atlantic States. 

It should be planted in the Middle 
and Southern States ia August and 
September. Some advise sowing the 
seed in between the cotton and corn 
rows, during these months, and not 
covering the seed, claiming that the 
rain will cover sufficiently. Now this 
may do in some sections, but canzot be 
relied on in all cases. 

I can well see that euch would be 
sufficient in a very light sandy soil, 
but even then the young shallow rooted 
plant would be liable to be burned out 
by our fall drouths. 

Now if it is desired to sow the seed 
ina crop already on the ground, then 
I would advise running a cultivator 
through the crop, and follow with the 

seed; and then run a fine tooth harrow 
to cover with. Anything to cover 
lightly, es the seed will not germinate 

if planted too deep. 

Now if the crop is to be put on Jand 
Occucied by no other crop, then I would 
say break up the land deep with a 
two-hores plow, harrow thoroughly 
and run a drag or roller after the har- 
row to be sure the clods are pulverized 
and the jand is leveled. 

Then sow the clover seed and cover 
with a Thomas smoothing harrow. The 
object in running the harrow after the 
seed are sown is to cover them lightly, 
and to keep the land from baking, as 
the harrow leaves a light layer of loose 
Soil on the surface which acis asa 
mulch. 

Now as to fertilizors to be used, and 
when to apply. We all know that 
crimzon clover is a rich nitrogen feeder, 
hence I would advise only the use of 
acid phosphate and kainit. Let the 
farmers supply pleaty of two elements, 
and the crop will get up the balance. 

In other words, I consider crimson 
clover a renovator as well as a fine 
feed stuff, 

Pat on from 4°0 pounds to 800 pounds 
of the elements mixed ia the propor 
tion of one part of kainit to two of acid 
Phosphate, 

I would apply brocdcast just ahead 
Of the first harrowing ia the prepara- 
Yon of the soil, Taie crop wil! prevent 
leaching during the winter, and can be 
lightly gevzad by calves and colts in 
the early spring. 

It itis desired to save the crop for 
hay, cu jast about the time it isin 
full bloom, or when the firat blooms 
turn brown. Just at this stage the 
Crop will contain more digeetible mat- 
ter than at any other, Later on it has 
too much woody fibre. If seed are to 
be saved, the crop should stand a few 
days longer. In either case it comes 
of early enough to allow most any of 
a Spring crops to be planted on the 
ae such as cotton, corn, potatoes, 

acco, melons, ete, 

Enough plant food will be left in the 





soil in the way of roots and stubble to 


compensate for all the labor and fert'li 
zers applied the previous fall, to say 
nothing of the protection of the soil 
from leaching and being washed away 
by winter rains. Hence the clover 
crop harvested as,hay is just so much 
clear gain. Notonly wiil the soil be 
benefited in having a large amount of 
available nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phorovs left for the succeeding crop, 
but the organic matter is very bene. 
ficial. Doing as much good in that 
way a3 several loads of barnyard ma- 
nure. 

There is economy in letting nature 
supply our nitrogen, and if we can get 
off with buying only the two least cx- 
pensive elements, we may consider 
ourselves fortunate. The quctations 
for available potash and phosphoric 
acid this year are abcut 5 cents and 4§ 
cen‘ts per pound, respectively. 

From this it can readily be seen that 
fertilizors can be supplied to any of 
our market crops more economicaliy 
in this than ia any other way. 


B. IrBy. 
Raleigh, N. ©. 
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IS THE COTION CROP SHORT? 


The cotton crop is evidently short 
Elsewhere ia this issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer we give the Septem- 
ber crop report showing the average 
September condition throughout the 
country to be the lowest in 25 years 
In North Carolina the crop is short 
and opening carly, due to the dry, hot 
weather. The Arkansas Commissioner 
of Agriculture sa;s the crop in that 
State is about 15 per cent. short; the 
Alabama Commissioner says ths crop 
there is 27 per cent. less than last year; 
the Texas Commi:sioner says the Texae 
crop will be 700000 bales less, while 
Mr. Stevens, Commissioner of Agricul 
ture of Georgia, predicis a general 
crop of ten million bales against the 
11,200,000 bale crop of 1898 99. 
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THE CARE OF CORN STALKS. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

One lamentabie wasie which is g0 
ing on under the very eyes of the 
farmer, and one for which there is no 
shadow of excuse, is that now at hand 
in the corn field. 

In the Western and Middle States 
where bundred: of acres cf corn stalks 
have been allowed to stand and go 
back into the earth or elee be burned 
in order to get rid of them, this waste 
has been very great The actual value 
of the stalk as food is nearly or quite 
as great as that of the grain itself. 

In the great corn growing belt it 
may not be possible to utilize fully this 
partof the p'ant, but for the farmer 
whose corn fields do not acquire so ex 
tended an area there is not the slight- 
est «xcuse for treating this valuable 
produci as it is treated on the average 
farm. 

Corn should be cut before it is fully 
ripe. Tnis secures the jui¢es in the 
p'ant at the same time doing no injury 
to the grain, which will mature after 
it ig in the shock. 

Large shccke of ccrn are preferable 
to smail oues, since the surface exposed 
to the weather isices. Hurking should 
be done as early in the season as pos- 
sible and the fodder secured at once 
instead of allowing it to stand in the 
field until mid w:nter cr even later as 
is sometimes the case. There is very 
little food value left after the bundles 
have been soaked through and through 
by rain andcomp!etely weather beaten 
Falien shocks should be righted after 
a wind storm and not allowed to re 
main lying on the ground. 

Care is necessary in stecking the 
bundles of corn atalks or they will 
spoil. I have seen stacks which rotted 
badly by reason of being improperly 
putup. Toe center must be kept full 
and not allowed to be on a level with 
the outside of the stack or it will settle 
too much; then when heavy rains 
come they beatin and following the 
course of the bundles wet it througao. 

Where one depends on stacking corn 
foider, itshould be put in smalilstacks, 
thesa being preferaole to large ones 
Tnese can be drawn ioside the barn to 
better advantage as r:qiired without 
leaving any portion exposed to the 
weather. 

Load for load good, bright, well 
cured corn fodder 1s equal to hay for 
feeding stock. 

What is wasted on the average farm 
often equals the amount actually con - 
sumed, 

Hopirg The Progressive Farmer 
readers will find these hints of value. 

W. OC. Rock woop. 





CONDITION OF CROPS. 

The latest report of the Statistician 
of the Department of Agriculture 
shows the following averages of condi 
tion of crops named: 

Corn, 82.2; wheat, 709; oate, 87 2; 
rye, 820; buckwheat, 75 2; potatoes, 
86 3; barlev, 86 7. 

There wasa decline in the average 
condition of corn during August 
amounting t) 47 points, but the con 
dition on Septemper lst was etill 1.1 
points higher than on September Lat. 
1898; 59 points higher than at the 
Corresponding date in 1897, and 29 
points above the mean of the S:ptem- 
ber averages for the last 10 years. 
There was a decline during August of 
3 points in Ohio and Missouri, 2 in Illi 
noic, 9in K4ingas and 14 in Nebraska, 
and the averages in the Southera States 
are nearly ali somewhat lower than on 
August Ist. On the other hand, there 
was a Sight appreciable gain repre- 
sented by about 1 pointin K-ntucky, 
Indiana and Iowa. ' 

The sverage condition of potatoes 
wa: 863. This shows a dec'ine of 67 
points during August, but is still 8.6 
points higher than on September Lat, 
1898; 196 points higher than at the 
Corresponding date in 1897, and 93 
points above the mean of the Septem- 
ver averages for the last 10 years. 

Of the principal tobacco States, Ken- 
tucky, Peonsylvania, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Indians, Wisconsin, 
Massachueetts and Connecticut report 
an improvement in condition during 
August, while New York, Tennessee 
and Missouri report a decline. 

Of the 13 principal sweet potato 
States, 5 show an advance during Au- 
gust and 8 a decline. 

There is acontinued decline in the 
condition of apples from almosi every 
important apple growing State. 

As for cotton, the report shows the 
average condition on September lat, to 
have been 68 5, as compared with 84 0 
last montb; 79.8 on September lat, 
1898; 78 3 at the corresponding date in 
1897, ana 784, the mean of the Sep 
tember averages for the last ten years. 
The condition on the first of the pree- 
ent month was, with the exception of 
the year 1896, the lowest September 
condition in 25 years. 

There was a general impairment of 
condition during August amounting to 
6 points in Alabama, 8 in Miasiesipp! 
and Tennessee, 10 in North Carolina 
and Georgia; 12 in South Carolina and 
Louisiana; 16 in Florida, 20 in Okla 
homa, 24 in Arkaneas, 26 in T: xas and 
40 in Indian Territory. The serious 
decline in condition is the result in the 
main of longecontinucd drought. 
Where local rains have fallen they 
have generally been so heavy as to stall 
further aggravate the situation. 

The averages of the different Etates 
on September lst were as fcllows: 

Virginia, 87; North Carolina, 73; 
South Caroline, 66; Georgia, 69; Fior 
ida, 77; Alabama, 76; Mississippi, 78; 
Louisiana, 74; Texas, 61; Arkansas, 62; 
Tenneesee, 76; Missour), 85; Oklahoma, 
60; Indian Territory, 53. 

IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The following is the September rc 
port giving the average condition of 
crops in this S:ate: 

Cotton, present concition, 75 per 
cent. ; damage since last report, 10 per 
cent.; tobacco, present condition, 87 
per cent.; corn, pretent condition, 85 
per cent ; field peas, present condi- 
tion, 83 per cent.; potatoes (sweet) 
present condition, 86 per cent.; (late 
Irisb) present condition, 73 per cent. ; 
peanuts, present condition, 85 per 
cent ;sorgbum, present condition, 85 
per cent. ; turnips, present condition, 
73 per cent,; cabbage, (late), present 
condition, 67 per cent.: apples, present 
condition, 45 per cent. 

The condition of cstion averages 75 
per cent., which shows ten per cent 
damage since the last report acd 
twenty five per cent. dam ge since the 
issuance of the July report. 

Tobacco has sustained the greatest 
damage. The condition of tobacco was 
101 when the August report was issued. 
Now it is 87. The crop prom:s:2d to be 
the largest ever known, and even yet 
the yield will be unusually large, 

Corn has deteriorated since the Au 
gust report 1 per cent. ; field peas 3 per 
cent.; peanuts 2 per cent.; turnips 9 
per cent. ; cabbage 6 per cent. and ap 


ples 4 per cent. 
—————2s-oo oe 


Would it not be well for you to be- 
stow on your own family a littloof the 
courtesy which you are so prompt to 
show to strangers? 





THE ARMY WORM. 


The ravages cf the army worm in 
this State at the present time makes 
anything regarding it and the best 
means of combatting it of special in 
terest to most farmers. 

Capt. A B Mulligan, of Spartan 
burg, 8S. C., recently sent a specimen 
of the army worm (leucania unipucta) 
to the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington and received the follow- 
ing circular descriptive of the life and 
habits of the insect and remedies and 
preventive measures: 

There is never any demand upon 
this office for remedies for the army 
worm until it is almost too late to do 
any good. There are certaia old time 
measures which may be adopted to 
protect certain fields from advancing 
armies, like the plowing of a furrow 
wiih its perpendicular side towards the 
field to be protected and the subse 
quent dragging of a log through the 
furrow to keep the earth friable and 
kill the worms which have accumu 
lated in the ditch, and another is the 
sprinkling of a strip of pasture or field 
crop in advance of an army with Parie 
green or London purple in solution. In 
fields which the csterpillars have al 
ready entered there is little which can 
be done for their destruction which 
does not also involve the desir¢ ction 
of thecrop. The ficlds may be sprinkled 
by means of a broadcast sprayer with 
an arsenical solution, or they may be 
rolled with a heavy rolier if the ground 
ig level, or a flock of sheep may besent 
in, which will result in crushing most 
of the worms by trampling. 

In the great majority of cases, how 
ever, these latter mearures are un 
necessary, for the reason that nature 
herseif almost always takes a hand io 
the reduction of the excessive numbers 
of the insects, either by unfavorable 
weather conditions, or by the excessive 
multiplication of natural enemies and 
parasites, so that it is extremely rare 
that we hear of one army worm out 
break immediately following another. 

In general, therefore, it may be said 
that, as soon as the worms are discov- 
ered to be exceptionally numerous in 
a given field (and, as a matter of fact, 
they are at first almost invariably re- 
stricted to the immediate neighbor 
hood of some definitely limited, per. 
manent breeding plac), all energies 
should be devoted to the protection of 
the surrounding crops by the means 
mentioned above, and the destruction 
of the worma in the fields first attacked 
may be safely left to the last. 

There are many localities in which 
the army worm ia never seen, or rather, 
i3 never known to be injurious, and 
these localities owe their exemption 
undoubtedly to the unconscious use of 
preventive measures. Clean cultiva 
tion, rotation of crops, cleaning up 
of fence corners, close pasturage, the 
burning over of waste grass land in 
spring or fall are all preventive meas: 
ur’s of great value, sincs, where these 
methods are in vogue, the army worm 
will never be able to get a migratory 
start, or, in other words, it never be 
comes so abundant as to necessitate 
migration. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the in 
eect breeds normally in rank grass, 
such as is usuaily found along the 
edges of swamps (not in swamps, for 
the insect must have comparatively 
dry earth in which to pupate), or in 
accidentally over fertilized spots in 
pasture lands, and it feeds normally 
only upon true grasses, the farmer 
who has once suffered from army worm 
attacks may easily prevent its recu:- 
rence by winter burning or by rotation 
and clean cultivation. 

In cases where the worms have al 
ready entered a valuable field of wheat 
before the farmer has become aware of 
their presencs and too late to render 
ditcbing of any avail, eome little good 
may be accomplished if the majority 
of the worms are full grown, or neariy 
full grown, by the old method of 
‘dragging the rope.” Two men, each 
having hold of the end of the rope, are 
sent all through the field, and the rope 
is dragged over the heads of the grain. 
The backward jerk of the stalks jars 
the caterpillars to the ground, and they 
are unable to ascend to the heads egiin 
for some little time. This isa laborious 
process, however, and has to be re 
peated almost immediately. It is only 
to be undertaken where the number of 
worms in a field is comparatively 


small and where these are, as before 
stated, full grown ornearly full grown, 
since in this case they will stop feed- 
ing and enter the ground in a day or 
two. 





AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION IN 
THE SOUTH. 

The following articleon the above 

subject from the pen of Mr. J. R. 
Dodge deserves a place in evory farm- 
er’s scrap book. We heartily recom- 
mend it to all our readers. Most of 
them will find it worthy of several 
readings and an unlimited amount of 
thought. Mr. Dodge’s article ap- 
peared in the Country Gentleman and 
is as follows: 
The Southern farmer complains of 
poverty, of market returns that do 
not pay for the ‘abor of production, of 
land values at a very low ebb. H=2 
sees no sunshine in life, is as blue as 
the skies above him, and well nigh 
hopeless of anything better in the 
future. Ha insists that heis growing 
cotton at a loss, at 44 cents per pound. 
Prof. Wellborn, of the Agricultural 
College of Mississippi, found the cost 
of an acre of cotton in one of the hill 
counties was $12; the proceeds of fiber 
and seed, $9 35; the loss, $265. Ina 
Southern county, Pike, the cost was 
$10,80; the loss, $1 50, or $4 50 per bale, 
requiring three acres to produce it. 
He estimates the value of all crops of 
that State in 1898 at $50,000,000, and 
cannot attribute more than one tenth 
of that amount tocverything produced 
exclusive of the staple products of 
time immemorial—cotten and corn. 
Instead of two or three million bales 
grown before the civil war, the product 
bow exceeds 11 millions. The increased 
corsumption of 50 years might dispose 
of two or three times as much as in 
1850, but not four times as much; and 
itis no wonder he complains that he 
cannot make laborer’s wages in grow- 
ing cotton. 

Southern teachers of agriculture 
compare the products of their States 
with those of tne upper Mississippi 
Valley, and find in some three times as 
much value in production, in geome ten 
times the value of their milk products, 
and nearly as great a contrast in the 
value of cattle, and the per capita 
wealth of some of those Northern Cen- 
tral States four or five times as much. 
Nor are these statements great exag- 
gerations; they are approximately 
true. Then there is good reason for 
Southern dissatisfaction with agricul- 
tural conditions. 

The cause is too manifest for doubt 
or uncertainty. It is due to excess in 
& single crop—too much cotton. There 
never has been too much corn, the only 
other crop that controls with cotton 
the eupremacy of cultivation. It isan 
exhaustive crop, not so much from 
what it takes from the soil, as from 
what is wasted—the clean cultivation 
required, exposure to the intense rays 
of the sun in summer, the land re 
maining bare all winter destroying the 
humus of the eoil, leaching it with 
heavy rainfall and washing and fur- 
rowing the surface, thus wasting far 
more than the crop carries away of 
soil fertility. 

Is there is aremedy? There is no 
doubt of it. It has been suggested for 
a@ generation, and found by a few 
planters wiser in their generation than 
the masses. It is found in a variety of 
crops, in keeping the surface covered 
with a succession of forage crops, in 
cattle and hogs, beef, mutton and 
wool. The conservatiem of long cus 
tom and old methods, the ignorance of 
the negro of farm praciice beyond 
plowing and cotton picking, the mort:- 
geging of the cotton crop to repay 
movey and supplies advanced, hold 
agricultural labor and effort to cotton 
growing by a chain that is difficult to 
break. 

The immense advantage of the South 
in avoidance of winter feeding of live 
stock, in abundant winter foragecrops 
of very low cost, is not generally 
realiz2d. The easy production of ni- 
trogenous teed for balancing carbonc- 
cious rations, is scarcely surpassed 
anywhere. Dr. Stubbs, of the Lauisi- 
ana Experiment Station, has grown at 
Calhoun, on poor pine lands, an acre 
of S.anish peanuts, containing 192 
pounds of nitrogen, worth $25 at com- 
mercial fertiliz2r value; an acre of 
velvet beans, containing 191 pounds, 
and an acre of cow peas, containing 
108 pounde; and it is held that the 
poorest land in the State, by a judicious 
rotation of these crops, can be made to 
yield 40 bushels of corn or a bale of 
cotton to the acre. A three field rota 
tion recommended is corn, corn and 
peas, and oats, followed by peas. The 
pea crop with corn may be obtained 
by simply sowing just before the last 





plowing of corn, which shades the 


young peas and ripens in ssason to 
give the whole surface for autumn de- 
velopment. After harvesting corn 
and peas, oats can be sown, followed 
by acrop of peas in the spring. This 
can be doue by any farmer, who, with 
two-thirds of his Jand in forage crops, 
and live stock to consume it, would 
soon get as much for his cotton as he 
has from the whole. He could further 
reduce his cotton area by providing 
ample pastures and broad meadows. 
Vetches, Japanclover, alfalfaand other 
plants take the place of Northern 
grasses, and produce a surfeit of forage 
and pasturage the year round. It is 
asserted that an average crop of cow 
peas will furnish much mors of both 
protein and nitrogen than a normal 
yield of clover. 

With all these facilities for live stock 
raising, the cotton region has never 
yet produced meat enough for home 
use, buying enormous quantities of 
salt pork, bacon and beef from the 
West, as well as butter, and horses and 
mules for plantation work. Hogs have 
always been grown in these Siates, 
and claughtered about Christmas time, 
generally small, because neglected 
and of unimproved stock; yet Prof. 
Dodson reports selling one at Baton 
Rouge last winter that tipped the scales 
at 800 pounds, dressed. 

The opportunities for growing fine 
beeves have recently been proved by 
striking successes in Texas ; and though 
there are difficulties to encounter, in 
heat and Texas fever, they do not and 
will not prove an insurmountable ob: 
stacle to success in cattle-growing. 
Toe advantage of an open winter and 
a@ great variety and extraordinary 
cheapness of forage and feed for fat- 
tening should prove a great factor in 
dispelling the present gloom in farm 
circles and rendering the agriculture 
of the South profitable and the Scuth 
prosperous. There is no good reason 
why such a renovation should not 
come soon. 

Prof, Willborn, of the Mi:sissippi 
Agricultural College, says: ‘For 
some years we have grown hogs to 
weigh 200 pounds at six months, with 
an ease and cheapness you know noth- 
ing of inthe North. Our green winter 
crops we find make more than one half 
or three qnarters of the food cf hogs 
and corst nothing.” And for feeding 
cattle: ‘Last fall we weighed a num- 
ber of spricg calves that had run with 
their mothers, and there was not one 
that did not grow two pounds or more 
per day all through the summer.” 

Among the feeding stuffs peculiar to 
the South, as yet utilized very little, 
are cotton seed meal and hulls, rice 
bran and rice polish, by products of 
the rice mills. 

There are practical evidences, in 
examples of high success in diversified 
agriculture and improved live stock 
breeding and feeding, of the highest 
possibilitics here indicated. If these 
examplcs could be increased and be- 
come general, and the induetrial 
supremacy of cotton be broken, we 
should very e00n cease to hear com- 
plaints of hard timea, of poverty and 
depression, of the unprcfisable status 
of the agriculture of the South. 

ee a 


HOME M'X'NG OF FERTILIZERS, 


There is always more or legs ir quiry 
as to how to mix fertilizers. The prin- 
cipal advantage that the farmer gains 
in home mixing, is in getting just what 
he wants for his soil and his crop. He 
does not always secure this when buy- 
ing commercial fertilizers. Tha farmer 
ought to know just what he wants. He 
ought to know that, whether he makes 
or buys his fertilizer. His soil will 
need nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash, and he should know in what 
proportion these should be in a fertili- 
zor he proposes to use on a certain 
soil and for a certain crop. "Manufac- 
turers of fertilizers will not help him 
much with their opinions, for they 
differ widely as to what certain crops 
need. There is one manufacturer who 
offers four brands of fertilizers for po- 
tatoes, and they differ in nitrogen 
2 46 to 1 23; in phoephoric acid from 9 
to 5, and in potash frcm 5to10. Cer- 
tainly they cannot all be equally good 


for potatoes. 
HOW TO MIX, 


The manufacturers of fertilizers are, 
asa rule, honest, and their products 
are equal to the guarantee. If thereis 
deception it is usually the result of in- 
excusable ignorance of the buyer and 
the exceasive ‘‘enterprise” of the agent. 
If the farmer has suspicions that the 


[CONTINUED PN Page 8.) 
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We esympathizs very deeply with 
our Eastern North Carolina farmers, 
whose crops were so ssriously damaged 
by the recent severe storm in that sec 
tion. Later reports iadicate that the 
storm did even more damage than was 
first thought. 

The Hickory Mercury saye: ‘‘Avery 
Kale will ba hung on the 20:b at the 
Newton jiil. The sheriff has to hang 
him privately unless the County Com 
missioners order otherwise, and they 
have not.” And let us hopa they will 
not. By making it public they would 
do far more harm than good. Such 
exhibitions are not desired in civilized 
countries. 

Bro. J. P. Sossaman sends us & good 
letter on Alliance matters which will 
appear next week. In Bro. Sossaman’s 
paper last week we fiad the following 
note: ‘*We learn that Long Branch 
Alliance, near this city, will soon be 
reorganized with Capt. S. B. Alexander 
at the head. Lt the old guard stand 
steady. We think we see re-inforce- 
ments in sight.” 


A new 45:0p has arison. Heis writ- 
ing a series ‘‘Modern Fables” for the 
Saturday Evening Post, and we must 
confess he seems to have much of old 
A®i0p’s spirit. Witness Fable No. lon 
“Gambling:” ‘‘A, monkey playing 
with a steel trap got his tail cut off. 
He went back the next day to get his 
tail, when he got his foot cut off. 
‘Now,’ he said, ‘I will go back and get 
both my foot and my tail.’ He went 
back, and the third time he got his 
head cut cff, which ended his monkey- 
ing with the trap.” Old A‘ :cp seldom 

wrote a better thing than that. 


Ool. Wm. J. Bryan declares that he 
does not favor withdrawing our troops 
from the Pailippines until a stable 
goverament is established in the 
islands. That’s sensible and in strik 
contrast to the rantings of some anti 
imperialists who claim that we are 
treating the F.lipinos as barbarously 
as Spain treated the Cubans, that 
Aguinaido is a second Washington, 
etc., etc. Mr. Bryan realizes that one 
can oppose expansion and imperialism 
‘without endorsing the foolish and un 
American idea of surrendering all to 
Aguinaldo and his filibustering expedi 
tion. 


The Progressive Farmer is receiving 
more new subscribers per week than 
at any time for several years past. 
Have you sent us a club from your 
neighborhood? We want each sub 
scriber to send us two new subscribers 
before Obristmas. It can be done with 
littie effort. And for $2 in new sub 
scriptions and 60 csant3 cash we will 
give you credit for a year’s subscrip 
tion. Write us how many sample 
copies you can distribute to advantage 
in your vicinity, and we wiil send 
them, for we want a club of new sub 
scribers from every echool district in 
the S:ate before 1900 

We are plehsed to note that Prosi 
dent Graham never neglects an oppor- 
tunity to cautien his Alliance brethren 
against admitting unworthy men into 
the order. And in this matter we hope 
all will heed Bro. Graham’s sugges 
tions. D>) not regard the religious or 
political belisf of an applicant for 
membersiip; ask only, Is he honest, 
and of good character? Doss he seek 
membership for personal advantage or 
will he be of benefit to the order? Do 
not allow the desire for increased 
membership to lead you iato accepting 
dishonest or corrupt men, for in most 
instances the admission of ons such 
man will drive two good men from 
the organization. : 

The popularity of our General Cor 
respondence department is due to the 
fact that The Progressive Farmer is 
the only North Carolina paper that al 
lows such perfect freedom in the dis 
cussion of measuresand principles We 
are proud of this department of our 
paper. In it our readers give their 
views of all matters affecting the wel 
fare of the people and from it they get 
the views of all others. Some of tho 
deepest thinkers of this and other 
States use it to get the attention of the 
great army of thiaking, intelligent 
readers of Tne Progressive Farmer. 

And the humblest laborer bas the 
privilege of «xoressing in it freely and 
fully his views upon the gq estions of 
the day. We are glad that the inter 
¢8i3 in this department is eo well sus 
tained for we are eure it is doing much 


to educate our people upon the great 
problems confronting them. 


The Scotland Neck Commonwealth 
comments on the growing interest in 
educaticn in this State, as evidenced 
by the greatly increased attendance at 
all our leading schodls, and voices our 
sentiments by saying: ‘But let the 
young mn and young women who are 
thus showing themselves anxiou3 to 
become educated remember that the 
true idea of education is not that they 
may be prepared t) make an easy 
living. As we havea often written, this 
is the lowest idea of an eduzation. We 
need to be educated that we may be 
prepared for better citizsnship and for 
doing more in the world and giving 

etter service to our day and genera 
tion.” Ard teachers as well a3 pupils, 
Bro. Hilliard, should ever keep in 
mind the fact that the object of true 
education is to develop s)mething 
higher and nobler than love of money. 
Much depends uvon the teacher. 
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ARE YOU DOING YOUR PART? 


Within less than a month, the Oc 
tober County Meetinga will be held. 
What kind of report wil your Sub 
Alliance make? What increase in mem 
bership? Taoere will ba at least one 
more Sub meeting before the County 
meeting, apd at that meeting good pro- 
gress shouli be reported. And pro- 
gres3 will be reported if each individual 
member of the order will take upon 
himself the duty of asking his beat 
neighbors of all creeds and parties to 
send in their applications for member- 
ship. Have you done so, dear brother? 
As the Chatham Citizen weil says: 
“Now is the time to be getting your 
Sub Alliasce in shaps for the County 
Alliace Meeting next month. In the 
Farmers Alliance, farmers and labor- 
ers can meet together and organiza in 
common cause egainst the forces which 
prevent them from reaping a fair bene 
fit from their labor. A brother secre 
tary of an Alliance which was not rep 
regented at our last meeting writes us 
that his Allianca is taking in new 
mambers at every meeting and will be 
sure to have representation in the next 
county mesting. When you read this, 
ask yourself the question, ‘Have I tried 
to get any former Allianceman to re 
turn and help us make common cause 
for the uplifting of the farmer?’ If 
not, why not?” 
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THE SOCIAL FEATURE. 


The benefits of a farmers’ organizs- 
tion are thus alluded to by H2zekiah 
Butterworth in the current issua of the 
Review of Reviews: ‘‘Tae Grange is 
making the farmer intelligent as never 
before. The rural Catholics build 
beautiful churches, the old Protestants 
reenforce their work by the Chautau 
qua and Christian Endeavor, the 
rationalists builda libraries and parks, 
but allof the families, oid and new, 
meet at the grange. The study of the 
soil and how best to make the soil 
yield its ressurces is a subj2ct com 
mon to all. Tae entertainments of the 
grange appeal to all. Bui: ia New 
England avd in some parts of the 
South and West it is the fellowship of 
the grauge that has a notable vaiua. 
The grangs introduces the L :tin races 
to the American. [¢ makes 4 neigh 
borhocd one family. It brings about 
the ideal of Garrison, who aaid: *‘M: 
country ig ths world and my country 
men all mankind.’” Aad truly the 
social features of the Grange and the 
Alliance should never be overlooked 
Were the eocial feature the only bene 
ficial feature of these organizations, 
they would be well worth all they 
cost. 
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BRIB&D BY POPULARI'|Y. 


Sometimes a socalled friend urges 
Tae Progressive Farmer to adopt a 
certain course for poodularity’s sake. 
Such arguments have no weight with 
us, for we have as little respect for the 
newspaper that sacrificcs its horeat 
convictions to please i's readers as we 
have fcr the paper that aclis its opin 
ions to any other bidder. A news- 
paper of that kiad is not worthy of the 
support of hoaest mon, nor is the man 
who will refuse to take a paper because 
the editor has the honesty to express 
Opinions diffszrent from thoss held by 
himself a worthy reader of such a 
paper. We have written editorials 
with the firm conviction that by keep 
ing eilent we would be far more popu 
lar—temporarily, at least—and it is our 
intention to repeat this operation as 
ofien as necessary. 
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It cecurs to us teat our educational 
leaders in this State could well devote 
some of their time and energies toa 
study of the mari:sof diffarent text 
books for our public schools. Take the 
matter of primary arithematics. In 
stead of the books now used in our 
country schools, which take the child 
along in a biiad unthinking sort of 
way, but do not train his reasoning 
powers, we need such books as are 
used ia our city schools which teach 
not only subtraction, addition, multi 
plication, division, etc., but teach the 





child to reason as to why a thing 


should be subtracted, divided or multi- 
plied. Instead of ascore of pages of 
sums to ba divided by certain num 
bers, another score of pages giving num- 
bers to be multiplied by certain other 
numbsrs, eic.,, etc., we need books 
which will cause the child to reason 
and study in what instances he must 
make use of his knowledge of division 
in what insiances his knowledge of 
subtraction, etc., etc. And this item 
of poor primary arithmetics is but one 
of many. Lt our teachers aad parents 
look into the matter. Give fifteen 
minutes time to a comparison of the 
primary arithmetics used in the city 
schools with those used in the country 
schools and you will realizse the truth 
of all we have said in this article. 
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when writing to advertisers. 
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WHO ARE THE KICKERS? 


The che:k or gall exhibited by the 
railroads of the State in their case 
against the Corporation Commission, 
in progrcs; before Judge Simonton as 
we write this, is simply stupendous. 
They have gone before Judge Simon 
ton with the plea that their property 
is arsers3d at full value by the Corpor 
ation C»mmission while other prop 
erty in this State is a‘s‘s3sed at cul 
two thirds its real value. 

The attorneys of the Commiagsion 
have 2,792 affidavits froth people in 
various counties of the State who say 
that private property is assessed at full 
value while the attornsys of the rail 
roads have but 282 effidavits from 
various psople in various counties s1y 
ing that asseesment is } or } of real 
value, 

But even if the railroads could estab 
lish their claim that as aruie hovs:s 
and lands in North Carolina are as 
sessed at but twothirds their true 
value, they would even then have nc 
cause to kick at the Corporation Com 
mission’s assessment. And the fact 
that theee railroad maguates are kick 
ing at this assessment proves conclu 
sively that they have completely cut 
distanced the poorer calamity howlers 
of the State and completely deprived 
them of tkeir hard won laurels. But 
let the poorer howler take their defeat 
gracsfully and cheerfully accept the 
inevitable for el! admit that no calami- 
ty howler on tecord has ever more 
justly earned the title ‘‘chronic 
kicker,” nor kicked so much withs) 
little provocation nor howled calamity 
at so furious a rate with such small 
cause as have these same railroad mag 
nates. 

In proof of this statement let us take 
the affidavit of Mr. H. C. Brawn, clerk 
to the Corporation Commission. In 
this affidavit Mr. Brown shows thet— 


“The North Carolina railroad is as- 
sessed at $4 000,000. Its stock is seliing 
at $160, thus showin its true mon°y 
value to be $6 400,000. 

“The Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line 
in North Carolina is worth $1,389,364 
measured by cash gales of stock where 
as the tax assessment is $956 410 

“Tae Western North Carolisa earned 
6 par cent. on $6 525132 last year 
(March 98 to March 99). It is taxsd 
at $3 766,050. 

“The total assessmont of all lies 
owned and operated in North Corolina 
by the Southern Railway is $15,270 013 
while North Carolina’s proportion of 
the stock and bond value of the prop 
erty is $36 687,136. Tne aversg2 as 
sessment per mile in North Carolina 
for 1899 is $13 289.09 The average 
value per milegof ali the Southern 
Railway's lize in the Uaited States 
upon stock and bond basis is $30 752 

“The Wilmington and Weldon Raii- 
road from Mareh, 98 to March, ‘99, 
earned 6 per cent on $16 523 324 Itis 
assessed for tex stion at $9 765,620. In 
addition to 1te dividends, the road had 
a surplus from the operations for the 
year ending June 30:h, 1898, or §270, 
229.41, enough to havs paid 9 per cent 
dividend on the capital stock, or an 
equivalent of over 17 per cent. 

“The North Carolima proportion of 
the Norfolk and Carolina Railroad is 
worth $3 278,085, based upon value of 
stock, and it is assessed at $1 433 324. 
Ics gross earnings have incre: s:d from 
$281 485 33 in 1891, to $686 856 in 1898- 

99 

“Toe Petersburg railroad earned 
encugh to have paid 15 per cent. on its 
capital stcck. [ts property in Nerih 
Carolina is worth $322 (40, and it is 
assessed at $194,904 

“Tne Seaboard and Roanoke Rail- 
road’s property ia North Carolica is 
worth $1,186 622 It is assessed for 
taxation a: $502 986. 

‘The Raieigh aud Giston Railroad 
earned 8 per cont, on $4,807 616 and is 
assessed for valuation ac $2 717,031.” 

But itis uselass to give further ia 
stances. The fact the railroad mag 
nates are howling because their prop 
erty i3 assessed at 50 per cent. of its 
true vaius, shows beyond a shadow of 
doubt that they are tae champicn 
calamity howlers of North Caroline, 
and we hope fhat all lovers of justice 





will see that their right to this title is 
never again disputed. 
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THE ADDRESS. 


The Alliance address published else 
where in this issue is a strorg and 
forcible document. And the names 
appended to the address are as forcible 
and weighty as any of the facts al 
luded tointhepaper. Tae signers are 
progressive. practical men, men above 
suspicion and with clean records be 
hind them, representing three differ- 
ent political parties, but it is not too 
much to say that each signer has the 
full confidence of men of all partics. 
They are men in clc s33t touch with the 
agricultural interests of the Etste, who 
are looked upon as leaders, and the ap 
peal they make is bound toawaken the 
farmers of the State. Read the address 
ard see that every e¢x-Allianceman in 
your neghborhood reads it 
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PRESIDEN ¢ WISTON. 


E titor Johnsor, of Charity and Chil 
dren, says: ‘‘President Winston seems 
to have a clearer idea of the mission of 
the A. & M. College Shan any previsus 
president. Let us give him a chance. 
If he willstick to the college and not 
try to run the L2gislature he mag do 
the State a good service. Anyhow, he 
should not be criticised until he be 
comes an cffender.” That’s sound. 
President Winston hes certainly put 
new life into the college and the etu- 
dents seem to admire him as aman 
and asateacher. Tae only criticism 
we can think of msking—and that 
may be is unjust—is that he s2eme in- 
clincd to encourage boys to study 
mechanics in some shape rather than 
agriculture. We need more cotton 
mill superintendents, elevirical engi- 
ueers, ete., of course, bui the fact re 
mains that the S:ate needa and can 
find places for a hundrid educated, 
wall-equipped, up-to date farmers for 
each electrical engineer or cotton mull 
superintendent that we need. 
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A list of 100 municipali:ies and coun 
ties which advertised bonds for sale in 
a recent issue of a New York fiaarcial 
journal show the purposes cf issue as 
follows: 


for street improvements, buildings, 
roads and bridges 

For schools 

For public water and light plants... 23 

For other purposes 6 


The fact that more than one fourth 
of these bond issues were by cities and 
to get possession of water, gas and elec 
tric lights in the name of the munici 
pality is positive evidence that the 
principles taught by the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance are taking deep root in the cities, 
and are even now bearing much fruit. 
Yhe above list inc'uded sales in two 
weeks only, and amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $3 236,000 This will help 
yu to get an idea of the amount being 
lavested for these purposes. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS. 


War batween England and the South 
African Republic or Transvaal seems 
imminent, 

It is probable that President L-ubet 
will pardon Dreyfus this week. 

Bryan made a4 great speech on Trusts 
before the Chicago Trust Confererce 
Saturday. The Oonferencs has ad- 
journed. 


A TYPICAL INSTANCE. 


Mr. Randall H. Fussell, whose letters 
from the Pailippines have celighted 
allour readers occasionally sends us 
a bundle of Manila papers. From 
them we extract many interesting ar 
ticles regarding our new possessions. 
Manila seems to be weil supplied with 
American dailics. Ose of them is 
called ‘Freedom,” but the reatest of 
Manila’s daily papers is the ‘‘Times ” 
And in an isaue of tha Times which we 
r.ceived la:t week is the following 
thoughtful article, which may, per 
haps, intere3t even those who take but 
little interest in Philippine matters: 

‘Yourg Campbell is dead. Bright, 
cheerful, bard working, painstaking, 
always lively, always busy, with a 
pleasant smile for every one, with 
good will and esteem from every one, 
end having apparestly not a care on 
his miad, except aa occasionel anxiety 
lest three men’s work should be more 
than he alone could do. That was 
Young Campbell’ 

“Now, ‘Alex W. Campbell, aged 24, 
under detention in Bilibid prison ona 
cnarge of defalcation in the accounts 
of Macleod & Co., amount $9,000, died 
of altoholism, Saturday, July 15.’ 
Toat is how the record stands. 

‘*Poor fellow ! Pity his parents when 
thev learn. 

* How did it come to pass? 

“Idle days during tbe long, weary 
waitirg while Manila was besieged; no 
business to transact, nothing to pass 
the time but the usual pursuits of 
thoughtless young m°-n. It was not in 
solitude that the aicoholism was ac- 
quired; it was not bimsslf alone that 
played poker. 

‘All of ua who knew him, and who 
said to him, ‘Have another drink;’ 
and who played cards with him; we 
did not know, but we should have 
thought. It all helped him into hie un- 
timely grave. A young life ruined by 
iriends,” 





THE THINKERS. 


LABOR WELCOMES THEM. 

A representative of the Chicago Re 
tail Merchants’ Asscciation ina meet 
ing of workiagmen at Chicago Com 
mons appealed to them for aid in the 
“battle with the forces of concentrated 
greed.” At the close of his appeal an 
old man arose, and in a simple, earnest 
manser said to the speaker: “We 
bear you no malice, Mr. Merchant, but 
now it ia your turs. Tnirty years ago 
the conc2ntration of capital ia ma- 
chinery began to crowd dowo mon of 
my class, and we appealed to you for 
sympathy acd help You plainly told 
us that it was the law of the survival 
of tha fittast which had overtaken us 
You were right. You swall retail 
dealers and manufacturers realiz3 now 
how rigni you were. Tha trusts and 
the monopolies have pushed you out of 
buiines3, 6nd you fizd you must cen 
sort with labor agains: the combina 
tione Of capital. You call the trusts 
‘concentrated greed.’ No doubt you 
are right. We won’s diepute the fact 
that they are open to at lersi that in 
ference, and to prove our good willand 
sympathy I move tue following resolu- 
tion in your behalf: 

“Whereas, Misery loves company, 
therefore, 

‘ Resolved, That we welcome the re 
tail merchant and small manufacturer 
to the ranks of the unzmployed.”— 
Youths’ Companion. 

——(@8:+-s-o~—_——_ 
“THEN WHAT?” 

With this laconic and suggestive in 
quiry, Fred Grundy concludes an 
article in our Forum department this 
week which he has entitied the 
‘Awakening of the Farmer.” What 
will follow this awa‘xening? isthe ques. 
tion he asks. It is an important ques 
tino, and one which not only the far- 
mer, but every other citizan, is inter 
ested in having answered. 

We believe that the awakening of 
the farmer will mark the dawn of 
political and economic and social 
peace. Mr. Grundy draws a strong 
picturecf the inequities under which 
the farmer struggles, but his awaken 
ing will nevertheless give the world no 
rude shock; no revolutionary spirit is 
his. Justice, cquality, fairplay, are ati 
the farmer asks for himsel!; all that he 
belicves any man should ack from his 
fellows. Therefore, we cay, the awaken 
ing of the farmer will mark the epcch 
of that peace and trus prosperity 
wherein the intellectual and moral, as 
weil as the material, forces shail have 
full play, and a sj}mmetrical develop 
ment cf man ba encouraged and as 
sured.—Farmer’s Voico. 

———— + 
FORCES COMPETITORS TO His 
LEVEL. 


Hore, then, if the laboring white 
man, and more particularly the agri 
cultural laborer of North Carolina, will 
give me his attention, I have that to 
say to him, which it concerns him to 
know. But first, let me assure him 
that I am, in blood, in feeling. and in 
destiny, his brother man, fuily con- 
versant with ell the hardships and 
perplexities that distress him. And if 
he, looking first backward into the 
past, and then forward into the future, 
should ask me, What is the market 
value for which our agricultural stapies 
are now growr, and must continue to 
be grown, so loog as our labor syst3m 
remains what it is? 


I reply, that they are now grown, 
and will always be grown, at whatever 
price the negro laborer is abie to pro 
duce them. For into whatever pro 
duc’, his iabor enters asa oo efficient, 
it roust determine its price. 

And that will be the cheapest price 
possible, because he is the cheapcsi 
possible laborer, s0 that, in a bare ex 
istence—and it has almost come to 
that—which he is wagieg with the 
white laborer, the only question to be 
decided, between them, 18 that of the 
survival of the cheapest. And the 
negro laborer is the cheapest, because 
he igs content with a standard of livicg 
go low, es tod fy all humao competi 
ticn. 

In so unequal a contest, therefcre, 
the ad vantage, on the side of the ne- 
gco laborer, is so great, as to enable 
him to drive his white competitor 
from the field, or to drag him down to 
his own wage level. 

For if he caa uaderiive the white 
laborer, he can underwork him, and 
can uaderseli him, and by underwork 
ing him, and underselling him, he can 
work him out, and sell bim out. For 
be it remembered, that the Negro is 
not only the ‘Man with Hos,” but he 
is the Man with the Hoe-cake! Hence: 
it is, that he can efford to make ‘Five 
Cent Cotton,” where the white laborer 
fails. Ho.nce also, we find him as the 
tenant in possession of the best lands, 
for the reason that he can pay tae 
highest rents, and this he is able to do, 
not because he can produce more, but 
because he can live on less.—R_ B. 





* Davis in Caucasian. 


SOUND PHILOSOPAY, 


Organization is power. The bankers 
business men, lawyers, doctors and 
other professions realiz3 this and are 
organized for their own protection and 
interest. The class that feeds and Clotheg 
every other profession is not organized 
Tae men who are the only aosoluts 
producers of wealth—the farmorg— 
have not as a whole yet realize that 
if they exp:ci to protect their Own 
they must have organization We 
care not what may bei‘s name, but 
there is today an imperative need of 
organization among farmers. Taere ig 
more necessity for it now than there 
was when the Alliance was at ita 
strongest, there will ba more necessity 
for it next year than now, more in 190] 
than next year. ‘The forcas of Wrong 
and oppres-ion are strongly organiz d 
and every move they make, every 
acsheme they adopt toadd more money 
to thor aggregated wealth maang jea, 
money ia the pockets of the wealth 
producers and fawer hom3s for lab>-. 
ing peopla. Tae Furmer’s Alliance 
was organ’z:d for the protection and 
benefit of the farmers, and to an extent 
their power wis demonstrated in that 
Organization. The Allianca has been 
disorganiz3d, by whom and how are 
q testions of some importancs ia ordar 
to guide fusura action, but the greatest 
question is how and when shail wa ba 
gia to organize. Tho lonzer it ig p8i- 
poned the greater wili be the diffisyi. 
ties to overcome. We might protit by 
the mistakes cf the past and organiz; 
@ basis that would mean success, Far. 
me's have it in their power to crush 
every trust in the land if they wera 
sufficiently organized to have concert 
of action, and a great many truats can 
be overcome without any polivical 
action, 

* * * 


Has it ever occurred 69 vou that by 
organiz3tion and proper business meth. 
ods farmers could have plants inde. 
pendent of trusis to manufacture 
nearly all of thair raw materiai? We 
believe the tims iscoming whea they 
will bs compelied to doit for self pre- 
servation and eelf protection. In fact, 
they now pay tribute to soma gigantic 
trust every time they buy a manutac. 
tured article. Taey should not only 
make ‘thog and hominy” bui by or- 
ganization should be able to make 
something els2.— Marshville H)me, 


4NARCHY., 





Anarchy is unpopular ia every part 
of the civilized world. -It promises 
nothing but confusion and inatability. 
It inculcates nothing but defiance to 
orderly regulation and to the claims of 
personal and property rights. Theson 
of Parsons, the executed Caicago Hay 
market anarchist, recantly resented 
the government of his mother by 
drawing a knife upon her; and she ap 
pealed to the law which she has made 
it her life’s work to denounces, for pro- 
tection. The boy was only foilowing 
the precepts of his parents. Waat 
right had she, according to her own 
teachinga, to establish government for 
the control of a human beinz? But 
the most desperate anarchists thet this 
couatry has ever s3en, are not sleeping 
ina Onicago cemetery or haraoguing 
restless crowds upoa the sireet cor 
ners. I¢ is not the insanity that cries 
‘down with the rich, death to tie land 
owrer” that ia the greatest men ce 0 
society and pers nal rights. It is t20 
anarchist who talks little but steals 
muc’; who buys courts and legiels 
tures; who tramples upon law that be 
does notlike; whodisregards the rights 
and the necesities of the poor; who 
robs widows and orphans to sat’s’y hié 
greed; who forms trusis to monopoliz? 
toe necessities of life and rob the pub 
lic, and wno is a well clothed, well fe?, 
well housed, i: fl isntial outlaw, who 8 
@ greater sourcs of danger to law and 
order, liberty and property than ail she 
ragged, blustering, threatening 904° 
chists who have ever lived.— Agricul 
eyee! Epitomias. 
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An old subscriber writes to the farm 
Journal, as follows: 

Farmer's Pecbiems on ‘Monopolies 
and Trusts,” (in the Apri! number), 
was the best thing I have seen in the 
Farm Journal for a long tim. 1/34 
plain exposition and statement of fal 

Oac of our county papers has beeD 
giving the farmers good advice, (a8 
they called it), teiling them to zeeP 
still on volities, and keep at work 08 
the farm, that they would lood atter 
politics and matters of government. 

Now, while the farmers have bee? 
keeping still on this line, the setters 
and suckers, manipulators and office 
holders, have begn making bay all the 
time; are forming trusis on almost 
every product of the aoil, so that here 
after when the farmer gets anything 
back after it haa been through the 
hands of a trust, and manufacture 
over, he will be compelled to py 
from 100 to 500 per cent, advance over 
what he reseived in its raw state. 

eo oe 


A man cannot have an idea of ~ 
fection in another which he was nev! 





sensible of in himself.—Sir Robt. g:eele 
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"IN ADDRESS. 


1e Farmers and Former Members 





oth 
a the Fa 
Carolina : 
Feeling that the time has come for a 
ral revival and reorganization of 
oe liane in this State, the under- 
ys 4 were, at the recent session of 
Forth Carolina State Alliance, ap 
” nr a committee to draft an ad 
- - the farmers of the State. 
a ‘5 is an epoch of crganization and 
Se Tae class that ramains 
onl z3d is at the mercy of those 
pale ri organization. E'even years 
a farmersof Furth Carolina, re 
cae this fact, jrined bands in an 
t to promote their interests ‘‘men 
morally, socially and financi- 
ally.” When the jute bagging trust 
attempted to Opprees us, the farmers 
defeated it and it was glad to sell its 
product at the old price or for less. 
We could deal with any trust now ex- 
as we did with the jute bagging 


effor 
tally, 


isting : 

trust, if we had the same united co 
operation of tho farmers of the 
country. 


Tae social condition of the farmers 
and the period of neiguborly good 
feeling for and association with eaci 
other which then existed has never 
been equalled in the history of the State. 
Families taat had lived near each 
other for years became acquainted, ua 
favorabdic opinions of neizhbors were 
found on acq 1aintance to be unfounded 
and their worth learned and appreci- 
ated. Toc people by associating to 
gether and exchar g3 of ideas were ben 
fitted in their buziness in all depart- 
ments. By co.operation the 100 per 
cant fora few months’ credit was de 
stroyed and needed supplies bought at 
reasonable prices for cash or good se - 
curity. 

The dfferent state of feeling now 
existing among the farmers was occa 
sioned to some extent by diffsreace 
of opinioa on political questions. The 
merchants, bankers, raidroaders, mill 
men, lawyers, etc., have organizations 
to promote the interests of their re- 
spective linsof business. When their 
assemblies convene no one is mide to 
teel uncomfortable on account of a dif 
ference of political views, but their 
consideration i3 directed to the ad- 
vanement of the business in which 
they have @ Common interest. Why 
should it not be ao with the farmers? 
Isthereanything beneficial gained by 
rejecting the example given us by the 
wild horses on the Western plaina, 
which, when attacked, turn their 
heads together and use their keels upon 
their enomies, aid in imitating the 
conduciof an animal thas ‘‘has neither 
pride of ancestry nor hops of poster 
ity turning our ears full length to 
ourenemies and usirg our haels upon 
each other? The evil of this course is 
now bearing fruit and the Alliances has 
determined that the pledge that a 
member’s religious and political views 
shall not be in any way interfered 
With shall be strictly enforced. 

Asto the course o! our organ, The 
Progrsiive Farmer, we are assured 
by the Business Manager and the E ii 
tor of tha paper that it shall be an in- 
dependent, unmuzzled farmers’ and 
Alliances journal and while it will un 
hesitatingly commend the right and 
fearlessly condemn the wrong it shall 
be done as to the matter in question 
ber se without reference to the politi 
cal party advocating it. 

And fisancially the Alliance is in a 
healthy state, Although s>me mis 
takes have boen mada, our Executive 
Committee and Busisess Azency have 
straightened out our business and we 
nOv have over $9,000.00 ia North Caro 
ling 4 per cant. bonds and cash, be- 
sides our property at Headquarters 
near Hillsboro, The Alliance a'so 
Owns the shoe factory machinery, 
Costing over $6,000.00 and the building 
2 Which it is located, all unzmcum 
bored. This property, securi:y and 
Machinery is for the benefi: of all, new 
48 Well as old members. 

_ Evidences that the farmers are awak 
10g to the benefits such an organizs- 
tion as the Aliiancs should be, and 
Would be to them, come to us from 
many sections of the State. We an- 
“icipate a considerable revival in the 
near future. There were other causes 
‘aan political rancor which have ben 
)arious to the Order, among them 
the ‘Membership of uaworthy men. 
Daring the firat year orao of the A!lianc? 

except good men were admitted, 
§ad that one was an Allianceman was 
Beuerally evidence that he wasa trust 
Worthy person, but as the gread for 
wr etehip grew nearly every one 

° applied was admitted, and many 
enh members were received. The 

uct of some of these in business 
heey ahaa many good Alliances 
: e Order for their own 
Personal protectioa, 
viel re Organization there should be 
ance as to the reception of mem 
nl The Committee on Examination 
és €xamine carefully, and the Alli 
@ protected from the entrance of 


rmers’ Alliance in North | 


unworthy membera, who would be of 
no benefit and whose membership 
would prevent desirable persons from 
_ joining 

The N. OC. F. 8. Alliance has for the 
present severed its connection with 
the National Order, and is governed 
only by its own Cons‘itution and regu 
lations. Should itever become desirable 
to resume connection with the National 
Alliance it can be done. 

In some sections of the State there is 
& contention for a new farmer’s organ- 
ization. Uader the liberal charter 
granted us by tha State. the Alliance 
can be made to accomplish anything 
desirable we may wish. There is cer 
tainly no need fora new organization. 
It will be far botter to re organize the 
Alliance, avoid the mistakes of the past 
and live up to its principles in a epirit 
of fraternity and brotherly love. 

Let it be understood that the farmer 
is in ‘‘business” just as the merchant, 
the banker, the manufacturer, or any 
other ‘‘business” man, and is entitled 
to the same consideration in the legal 
and economical regulations of the 
country. But the farmer while an im- 
portant class is not the only useful 
class of our citizsnship. Every legiti- 
mate business benefits the whole popu 
lation. We therefore should labor in 
cur ephsre, not as enemies, but as 
allieg of other useful professions, and 
do nothing with the sole desire to ia- 
jure others. 

Thers wag atime when the farmere 
were the happy contented ciass of our 
couniry,acd a yeomanry of prosperous 
homes owners, no matter how humble 
the home, is the bulwark of a country. 
Our farmers are not in a prosperous 
condition today. There are those who 
either deny this or attribute it to lazi 
ness of the farmers, but in the next 
breath contradict themselves by at- 
tributing it to overproduction. 

The Alliance would afford opportur- 
ity for a study of the causes of this 
condition and for exchange of views as 
to the best methodsof producing crops, 
raising and fattening animals, prepara 
tion of fertilizers, improving iands and 
highways, marketing crops, and many 
details in farm work, etc., and the best 
ideas could be put into practical use. 
It couldarrange programmes for farm- 
ers’ institutes to ba held in the neigh- 
borhood. Among other things it might 
also arrange for,a system of storage, 
warehousss, etc., or some means by 
which the crops wou!d rot be thrown 
on the market in a lump, but the sales 
be regulated, so as to place the differ- 
ent non perishable crops, especially 
cotton, on the market systematically 
throughout the year. And last, but 
by no meaas last, and which we have 
not hitherto appreciated and developed 
as weeshould have done, is the social 
feature of the Order. We are more 
or less isslated and need these gather 
ings for the best development of our 
young pcople into noble and useful 
women and men, as well as for the 
benefit of the older people. 

We meet few persons who were ever 
members of the Order who do not say 
that they are ‘‘as good Alliancemen as 
ever, but—.” They then relate some 
grievacce which is fr: q 1ent'y imagin 
ary or the reau!t of their own conduct 
and which could be easily remedied by 
their own action. 

The Alliance elevated the farmers 68 
no other institution ever has done. It 
taught them to think and by it they 
learned more of matters in which they 
iaterested themselves than they had 
learced in in all the years before, That 
toere were some c’anks and men hasty 
t3 act wes to be expected. The inter- 
ests of Ceciar may in some cases have 
overshadowed those of Rome, yes the 
ain of the Alliance was the good of the 
whole, not of the few. 

The necessity for organization and 
the advantag:s of c) operation have 
only increasred with each succeeding 
year since we first joined bands in 
1888 Every other class realizing that 
in union there is strengtb, is united. 
In this age of organization, we too 
must organ‘z3. 





eligible persons to unite with us in the 
endeavor to rebuild the Alliance, with 
the great objects set forth in our Dec 
laration of Parposes—to develop a bet 
ter state mentally, moraliy, socially, 
and financially; to educate ours¢lves 
upon all masters: ff cring our welfare; 
to maintain law aad order; to sup 
press personal, local, and national 
prejidices, and to promote in every 
possible way the best and highest in- 
teresis of cur people and our country. 
W. A. GRAHAM, 
T. B. PARKER, 
V. N. SEAWELL, 
J. 8, Mir HELL, 
W. B. FLEMING, 
FrANK E, EMERY, 
Committee. 
————— +o 
In human life there is a constant 
change of fortune; and it is unreason 
able to expect an exemption from the 
common fate. Life itself decays, and 
all things are daily changing.— 
Plutarch. 


‘ 





We therefore cordially invite all 


General News. 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 





The Latest Reliable News From the 
Earth’s Four Corners Selected 
and Condensed for Pro. 
gressive Farmer 
Readers 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, the famous 
millionaire, died last week. 

There have beer 218 cases of yellow 
fever and 12 deaths at Kay Weat, Fia 
New Orleans hag seven cases, and s2v- 
eral cases have developed st J scks0n, 
Miss. The outbreak is most eevere at 
Key West. Tho Florida mainland is 
free from the disease. It ia thoughs 
that the disease will be specdily 
stamped out. 

A crowd of white men, full of whis- 
key, went toa negro camp meeting in 
Lincaster, 8S. C, Monday night. 
Negroes objected to their conduct, and 
the whites fired into the crowd:d 
church. The negroes returned their 
fire. Two whites and a number of 
meroes were seriousiy wonded. Nore 
are reported dead and no«rrests have 
been made. 

The way one monopoly works js il- 
lustrated by the situation in the coal 
market. The eastern coal combine, at 
the head of which are J Pierpont 
Morgan and the Vanderbil's, tele 
graphed ite local agents Augue: 3) to 
advance the price of coal 25 centsa 
ton September 1, with an additional 
charge of 25 cents for delivery. This 
will be a total advance of 50 cen‘s and 
will make the price of anthracite 86 50 
aton. Close on the he2'sof that an 
nouncement came tidings that the 
Pittsburg Coal Co, the $64 000 000 
combine, would assums control to-day 
of the various coal lines already pur- 
chased. Dealers declared that the ad- 
vance ordered to go into effect on the 
first of the month is only the first step 
in a series of adv.aces. 

The New York Iadependent says: 
‘“Wiiliam J Bryan writes to e D3mo- 
cratic leader in Naw Jarsey adv’s'ag 
three things. Of these the first is an 
amendment to the Conetitution author 
izing aon income tax. This is not a 
bad proposition. A State or the na 
tion ought to have the right to raise 
taxes in that way, as is donein so 
many other countries. Then he wants 
another amendment allowing United 
States senators to be elected by pop 
ular vote. Thera isuo reason why this 
privilege should not be free to ths peo 
ple, altho i; is a matter of no very 
great importance. Neither of thcss 
euggestions can be made to draw a 
party line. His third recommenda 
tion is for legislation against trusts, 
by constitutional amendment, if nec 
essary. Bit when h2comestospecify- 
ing the kind of legisiaiion it simmere 
down to laws against watering of stccks 
and ths prevention of monopoly, and 
the license to do busiaees outside of the 
States in which they are incorporated.” 

Labor Day was generaily observed 
throughout the country, the proces 
sion of workingmen in Ohicago being 
unusually large, and it was witnessed 
by @ very large concourse of people. 
Among the most striking addresses of 
the day was that of ex Gov. Altgeld of 
lilinois, who spoke at New York- 


stroyed?’ I answer, ‘No,’ Most of them 
cannot be destroyed, and, what is 
more, they should not be dis‘royed. 
The principie of monopoly is benefi- 
cial, giving the wiole people the ben 
Hit of it, and it should bea blessing. 
Allow the few to have it anditisa 
curse. The great railway eystem can- 
not be wiped out. Irsiead of destroy 
ing thom, the remedy consists in giv- 
ing the entire public the ben fi: of them. 
it this were done then a large number 
of the trusts and criminal combina 
tions in the industrial and commercial 
world would at once disappear, for 
they are maintained now by criminal 
favors granted them by railroad man 
agers. Let the government carry the 
freight, just as it now carries the lct- 
ters of all, and it will again be possibile 
for the smail merchants and the small 
manufacturers to do profisable buai 
ness. Taey are now being destroyed 
oy railroad discrimination.” 

a oe 


THE PHILIP?INES DESCRIBED 


Report of Pres'dent £churman 
IrHaca, N. Y., S-pt. 16 —President 
Schurman has returned to hia cffi se in 
Cornell University, and has given out 
the following statement to the Asso 
ciated Presson Puiltppine affaire: 
‘I; is very important thet the pub 
lic should know the actual facts of the 
aituation. The American public should 
understand them, whether they agree 
with or run counter to the public 
wishes. 
“First, it requires some effort to real. 


Formosa to Borneo and Celebes, 


Never going out into the Pacific Ocean 
on the east, or the China Sea on the 
west, I made a circuit of 2,000 miles, 
all south of Manila. 
ides of the diffisulty of maintaining an 
effective blockade, as the ccast line of 
all the islands embraced in the archi 
pelago is many more thousands of 
miler. 


geneous nature of the tribes is some 


languages are spoken in the archipel 
ago, and though the maj rity of the 


striking because it deslt with the 

preasing probiems of the day. In the Negroes Must be Made to Understand 
course of his address he said: ‘ You] ynat white Supremacy is Unavoid- 
ask, ‘Can toese monopolies be de- able 


iza the vastnees of the archipelago 
which extendas in triangular form from 


This gives some 


‘‘Second, the multiplicity and hetero 


thing astonishing. Over 60 different 


trives are small, thera are at least half 
& doz2n having a quarter of a million 
members. The languages of these peo- 
ple are as distinct from one another as 
French and Spanish or Italian, so that 
the speech of any one tribe is unintel 
ligible to its neighbors. These tribes 
are all civilizad and Christianizsd, but 
small, uncivilized tribes, among whom 
the Igorotes seem best known in Amer- 
ica, inhabit the mountains in Luzon, 
and form a large part of the pcpula- 
tion of Minranao. In thisisland there 
is a lacge Mohammedan population, 
whichis independent of the Moham 
mcedans in the neighboring Sulu archi- 
pelago. 

“Taird, it isthe Taga'os inhabiting 
some of the provicces about Manila, 
who are resist nz tha authority of the 
United States. O her civilizad Fili 
p:nos are ncutral, except where thoy 
are ccerced by armed ban is of Tagalog, 
who seized upon their governments 
during the making and the ratifica 
tion of our peace treaty with Spain. 
It would be incorrect to assume, how- 
ever, that these tribes are allies of ours. 
They are not. Indeed, they are not 
without suspicion of the white race, 
of which they have had experience 
only through Spain. But there are 
men of intelligence and property and 
the marsos, when not stirred up by the 
Tagalos, recogniz3 the advantage to 
them of American sovereignty and so 
remain neutral, although robber bands 
from time to time descend from the 
mountains to plunder acd burn estates 
of the peaceful inhabitants on the 
plains. 
“Fourth, the insurrecticn, though 
serious enough, as the experience has 
proven, is not a national uprising. 
Indeed, there is no Philippine nation. 
AsI have already said, there is a mul 
tifarious connection of tribes; they be- 
long to the Malay race. The inhabi- 
tante of archipelago no more consti 
tute a nation than the inhabitants of 
the continent of Europe do. 
“Fifth, the Uaited States having as 
sumed by a treaty of peace with Spain 
sovereignty over the archipelago, be 
came responsible for the maintenance 
of peace and order, the administration 
of jistice, the sacurity of lifeand prop 
ersy among a}l the tribes of the archi 
pelago. Tats is an obligation which 
loielligent Filipinos, not less than for- 
eign vations, «xpect us to fulfill, Nor 
will the national honor permit us to 
turo back. In taking the Pailippine 
Isiands, we snnex great responsibiliszy. 
Tre fact that toe responsibility is haav- 
ier than most people supposed, is no 
excuse for failure to discharge it. I 
repeat that the Philippine question is 
essentially a qucstion cf national honor 
and obligation.” 


—_—— 2 ee 


RAC# QUESTION IN CUBA. 


Havana, Sept. 15.—La Lucha prints 
a column editorial commenting on the 
diversity of opinion existing in Cuba 
regarding the form of government. 
[he paper says that ia the event of in 
dependence the rece qestion will be 
the gravest of all. Waite supremacy, 
it adds, is unavoidable, and negroes 
must bear that in micd. There can 
never be social equality between the 
two races, and political equality will 
not come to the negroes for consider 
able time. 


—_————=+-o>- eo 


THE LARGEST VESSEL AFLOAT, 


NEw York, September 13 —The new 
White Sc:ar s eamship Oceanic, the 
largest vessel eflsat, from Q ieenstown, 
arrived at her pier in North river at 
1:45 o'clock this afternoon and de 
barked her psseergers. 

A big crowd of those who secured 
pases to the dock, and a@ bigger crowd 
which was kept backof the fence, 
cheered the new steamer as she crept 
up the river and swung slowly into her 
birth. Coming up from Liberty Island. 
The boat sppeared unwieldly and her 
funnels too high for symmetry, but as 
she came closer the irupresasion of great 
length grew clearer. It took six tugs 
forty minutes to ehove her bow around 
and force tne huge vessel into place. 
Docked, she filled almost the whole 
length of the long pier. 

The O:eanic’s time was six days and 
two hours. She is the largest vessel 
ever built. She was launched at Bel- 
fast, January 14:h at the shipbuilding 
yards of Harland & Wolff. Her di- 
mensions are 714 feet long, 72 feet beam 
and 68 feet depth, with drought, light, 


registera 17,000 tons. Her engines were 
designed to develop 45 000 horse power. 
Her coal capacity is about 6 000 tons 
and ehs consumes about 500 tons of 
coal daily. 
masts and is «quipped with two funnels, 
each of twenty feet diameter and 
eighty feet above har fire grates. 


NATIONAL E 


opened in Philadelphla an exposi 
tion not only national in its character 


“ENERAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





Shs is rigged with three 
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PORT PX POSITION. 
Thursday, September 14 :h, there was 


but international in its significance. 

It is known as the National Export 

Exposition, is to last till November 30, 

and is under the auspices of the Phil 

adelphia Commercial Museum, with 
municipal, State and government sup 

port. Dr. W. P. Wilson, director 

general of this exposition, gives same 
very interesting statistics and facts in 

this number about this notable display 
of industrial activities Of its scope it 
says: 

‘Every foreign government has been 
invited to send an cflisial delegate to 
the National Expcrté Exposition. Over 
eight hundred foreign chambers of 
commerce and boards of trade have 
been similarily requcsied to appoint 
two or three d legates each, and in ad- 
dition personal invitations have gone 
out to 20,000 leading business firme 
throughout the world to send repre 

sentatives. Responses indicate such a 
liberal aczeptance of these various in 

vitations as to assure a congress of 
worid wids importance. Ouje of the 
most notable features of the exposition 
will be the display of manufactures of 
iron and steel. That manufacturing 
interest is better represented in the ap 
plications fcr space than any other 
This is probably due to the success 
which has attended the efforts to ex 
tend the export trade of the United 
States in that line. American Ilccomo 
tives, which are being sent to all parts 
of the world; American bridges and 
viaducts; American railway and elec- 
tric cars; American machinery of all 
kinds—-re recognized in every part of 
the world as basing ths standard of ex 
cellencs. The display of manufactured 
products of the United S:ates in this 
particular line will be the b's‘, prob 
ably, that has ever been made.” 


— 8 > 0 ee 
TALKING ON TRUSTS. 
Very Large Attendance at the Chicago 
Conference. 


CxHicaGo, Sept. 13 —Trusts and in 
dustrial combinations were the sub- 
jocts of discussion today by the con 
ference called by the Civil Federation 
of Chicago for that purpose. The con 
ference is an assemblage of several 
hundred distinguished men, who came 
fromnearly every Siate of the Union 
It includes governors of S ates, Sena 
tors, Congressmen, college presidente, 
professore, lawyers, trust cflicials, busi 
ness, laboring and professional men. 
It is wishout doubt ths largest gather- 
ing of representative men, of so many 
varied intereets, that ever undertook a 
discussion of the question of trusts. 
Professor Jexks spoke on the trusts 
problem. He said, in part: 
**[ cannot expect to etate clearly all 
of the questions raised by the grovth 
of these industrial combinations.” He 
mentioned some of ths most important 
ones and said it hed been asserted 
lately that the mother of all trusts is 
the custome tarifflaw. ‘‘Many indus 
tries, however, in which great combi 
naticns exist have no protection of 
their product by the tariff Managers 
of combiantiong which have been 
formed in protected industries a:sert 
that it bas been tha fiercenecs of home 
competition thit bas driven them into 
combinations, and that if the tariff 
has been ia &uy feise the cause of 
combina‘ion it has been such only by 
developing home industry to so great 
an extent that the fierce competiticn 
was unavoidable. Managers of great 
capitalistic organizations usually as- 
sert that they have been driven into 
combination through the flerceness of 
competion.” 
T «18 afternoon’s session opened with 
@ paper by Professor Adams on the 
sime eubj cs ag his predecessor, Mr. 
Jenks. Taese addrerses were received 
attentively, but it rema’ned for Dud 
ley Wooten of the Texas delegation, to 
stirup the enthusiasm of the camp- 
meeting variety. Hs was freq ently 
interrupted by cheering. He spoke ia 
part as follows: 
* Accepting in good faith that amend 
ment which the heroic legions of the 
south resisted unto death ona thousand 
battleficlda, we believe that ‘neivher 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex 
cept as punishment for crime, shail ex 
ist within the United States or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction,’ and 
we confidently agserc that the com 
mercial and industrial bondage being 
rapidiy imposed upon the toil and tal 
ents of 70,C00,000 American citizens by 
syndicated wealth of a few great cor 
porate monopolies is more dire and 
dangerous than the slavery which 
bowed the heada and burdened the 
backs of 4,000,000 Southern black 
men. 

‘‘and above and beyond these great 
written guarantees of equality, we 
look to the lessons of history and ap- 
peal to the authority of experience. 


to the present tendencies of our eco 


no republic bas ever survived the mer-. 

















through eixteen degrees of latitude. 


| of 22 feet and, loaded, 32} feet. She 


When we are told that commercial 
combinations promises golden rewards 


nomic system, we are remember that 


cenary despotiam of merchants and 


The Editor i. not responsible for the views 
f Correspondents. 


FAVORS COLONIZATION. 








Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer, 
Ieee in your paper of August 224, 


& move suggesting that the colored 
race of the South ask Congress to pro- 
vide for their colonization. 
opinion, that is the proper course to 
pursue by that race, and that being 
done, would forever put an end to the 
prejudice that now exists between the 
two races. 


In my 


The white people are of 
right entitled to govern this country, 


and should do so, and the colored peo- 


ple should be coloniz:d or sent back to 
their native land so they can exercise 
their liberty, in electing their officers 
to rule over them, and at the same 
time (if Congress should grant their 
colonization) they should be under the 
direction of the United States Govern- 
ment, until they get able, and compe- 
tent to govern themselves. 

This plan would be less expensive to 
the people of the United States than to 
ship them bask to their native land. 
But in my opinion they should ba sent 
back to their native land which God 
gave them to inherit. It is evident 
that they are an inferior race, but er-— 
titled to the liberties of free men on 
the carth, which has been given them 
by the great Ruler of things. And if 
the above was put into effoct, that 
would put an end to so much bicker- 
ing and discontent, which is now exist- 
ing between the two racas, and our 
people would enj»y more contentment 
thereby, and that old song, ‘‘Nigger” 
would be forever settled in politics, 
and other like thirlgs, which lead to 
strife ani lynching. 

There are plenty of people who de- 
sire to work on the farms, without the 
colored people, and they are far better 
managers of farms than are the colored 
eople. And if the colored people were 
put in acouatry to themselves, they 
would soon learn that they would have 
to take more interest in farming than 
they do here, and they would be en- 
couraged more than now to make pro- 
gress. Iam glad that the question is 
being discussed, and trust great good 
may follow, to all of us. 


J. P. TINGEN 
Person county, N. C. 


i cas nth. ainda. ena 
THRE ALLIANCE AND POLITICS. 





Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
There is much knowledge of human 
nature in the familiar words, ‘‘Man 
cannot serve two masters,” which is as 
good philosophy to-day as when first 
written. To have an abiding exis- 
tence, any organization must fill a 
want in the life of its members in a 
financial way or in some other way, 
and must aleo be in harmony with the 
nature of man. It must not be 80 or- 
ganiz<d that cortain men for whom its 
tenefits are intended cannot enjoy 
these benefits without their sacrificing 
principles or being outof harmony 
with the epirit of the organization. 
Organizations on which men may rely 
are one of the most striking characterie- 
tics of our present progress. The old 
story of the bundle of rods, strong in 
united strength, but weak when tried 
alone, is daily illustrated and repeated 
in every phase of life. The Christians 
are organized to stay the progress of 
the devil and forward the cause of 
righteousness; laborers in all the great 
cities are organiz’d to prevent an in- 
jistice ocing done them by capitaliste ; 
capitalists sare united in order to 
achieve ends which they could not 
tingly; government is ean organiza 
tion for the protection of the rights of 
the people. If any people, or class of 
people are without cffsctive organiza- 
tion by which they must be treated 
with as a whole and not as individuals, 
such a people, or class, of people, 
are placed at the mercy of the 
organizations with whom _— they 
deal, and can only hope for justice 
because it is measured out to them by 
their competitors from a sense of duty 
to do theright thing. Anditis by no 
means businegs like to depend entirely 
on the honestry of your opponent 
when you have been defrauded re- 
peatedly by his calculations. 

The need of organization among the 
farmers has long been eminent, and 
the power of their organ’zation in the 
Farmers’ Alliance waa felt to fill the 
need. The duration of this period of 
power was briof. 

A considerable per cent. of the Alli 
ance was made up of Democrats and 
R:publicans (principaliy Democrate) 
who had become dissatisfied with the 
old parties and this element went to 
the Populist party, and come attempted 
to make the Alliance a Populist club. 
It was of course impossible for Demo- 
crats and Republicans to be in the 
same sympathy with the O:der as for- 
merly, evenif they remained init. The 
result was that the membersbip of the 
Order fell cff. 

The object of this paper is neither to 
oppose or advocate the Populist, cr any 
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other party, but rather to urge the 
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Christian Life Column. 


SALVATION FROM SIN.* 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 








Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall 
save his people from their sins.—Matthew 1:21. 

Turn over the pages of this same 
Gcspel of Matthew to the closing chap- 
ters. Jesus Christ has brought the 
twelve disciples about him at the Pas- 
chal Supper. The one traitor has g)ne 
out into the darkness; the eleven re 
main. He breaks the bread and passes 
it to them; he fills the cup and passes 
it to them; and he says to them: This 
cup is the new covenant in my blood, 
which is shed for many for te remis 
sicn of sin. Remission means ‘‘sending 
away.” This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood for the sending away of 
your sins. Turn to Paul and ses what 
is his conception of salvation. ‘‘God, 
who is rich in mercy, for the great 
love wherewit he loved us, even when 
we were dead in sins, hath made us 
alive together with Christ (by grace 
ye are saved), and hath raised us up 
together and made us sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” Ob 
serve, it is in the past tense, not in the 
future; not he will make us alive, not 
he will raise us up, not he will make 
us sit together in heavenly places—he 
hath made us alive, he hath raised us 
up, he hath made us sit in heavenly 
places. Orturn to John: “The blood 
of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us 
from allsin. If we say that we have 
no gin, we deceive ourselves and the 
truth is notin us, If we confess our 
sing, he is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins and cleansg us from all un- 
righteousness.” 


Do you not see the diffsrence be 
tween these two conceptiors? The 
one thought is: I am in danger of pun- 
ishment—I will be saved from future 
punishment; the other: I am strug. 
gling with sin—I can be delivered from 
the sin. Toe one is, Je:us Christ has 
borne my punishment; the other is, 
Jeeus Christ is bearing awsy my sin. 
He is ‘“‘the Lambof G2d that taketh 
away the sin from the world.” The 
one is—the pain and sacrifice and suf 
fering of Chriet is necessary because 
the wrath of the justice or the law of 
God requires that somebody eh>uld be 
punished: the other is—the sacrifice, 
the blood, the suffering, the passion of 
Jesus Christ is necessary that we 
shou'd be cleansed from sin. Je:us 
Christ has come into tbe world to re 
deem us from sin; this is the vital mat 
ter, not the othor. 

Exemption from penalty without 
deliverance from sin would not be sal 
vation, Telling a man how he could 
get drunk and escape the headache in 
the morning would not save him: 
showing him how he can get rid of the 
drunkenness, even if the headache re- 
mains, does save him. Ifa good man 
were to go t> hell and stay there, he 
would be saved; if a bad man were to 
go to heaven and stay there he would 
be lost. 

This is the first simple truth I want 
to put before you. Salvation is char- 
acter. Nothing much depends on 
where we are, everything on what we 
aro. Not on our condition, but on our 
character, does life depend. And al 
thovg it is true that under G id’s gov 
ernment, in the long run, penalty fol 
lows sin; although it is true that under 
God’s government, happiness, the 
highest type and form of happiness, 
follows virtue and goodness; the good 
ness ie not for the happiness, the good 
ness is for its own sake. It were bet- 
ter to be a righteous, honest, true, vir 
tuous, good man and suffer eternaily 
than to bs a mean, ignoble, despicable 
character and be clothed in fine linen 
and fore sumptuously eternally. Sil 
vation is character; it is deliverance 
from sin; it is lifting the man out of 
the lower life and bringing him into 
the higher life; it makes a man of one 
whois only in semblance a man or 
ouly half a man. 

Now, if thie be true, the conditions 
of the salvation must themselves be 
conditions in character. If salvation 
is a change in condition, then exter 
nal things may change his condition, 


then external things may change hia 


condition and so save him; but if sal 
vation is character, then the condi 


tion must be in the character itself and 
the change must be inthe character. 
A mob may tear down the Bastille and 
set the pris»nera therein free, but a 
mob cannot make guilty men innocent. 
They can no more make guilty mea 
innocent by setting them free from 
prison than they can make ianocent 
men guilty by hanging them without 
If salvation is character, then 
the condition of salvation is in the 
character itself; something wrought 
within; wrought perhaps by an io 
fluence from without, but wrought 
within. A man who is attempting to 
commit suicide by drowniog himself 
in the surf may be rescued; but no 
man may be rescued from the life of 


*A sermon preached at the Auditorium, As- | are eager for that which ministers only 
unday morning, July 9 1899, , to purity of heart. 
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a trial. 
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infamy, of dishonor, of pride, of appo- 
tite, of greed, of selfishness in epite of 
himself. You cannot impute charac- 
ter. A guilty man may be treated as 
though he were innocent, but he can 
not be made innocent unless he is trans 
formed within 

This is what Jesus Christ came to do. 
Not to show how we can escape hell 
and gat into heaven, but to show how 
we can escape from ourselves and be- 
come other selves; to show how we 
may cease to be what we are and be- 
come what we desire to be. He came 
that he might teach us how, and em- 
power us to be the men we want to be; 
we ought to be. 

For this salvation in character, for 
this change and transformation, which 
alone is salvation I think we shall see 
that at least three things are necessary : 
First—that the man should desire to 
perceive goodness and appreciate it. 
Second—that he should have a purpose 
to attain it; and, third—that he should 
have help from one stronger than him 
self in attaining it. And these three 
things Christ has coma to do; Ido not 
say that he does not do more; but at 
least these three things he has come 
todo. He hascome to show us what 
manhood is, he has come to put in us 
the hope of attaining it, and he has 
come to give us help in accomplishing 
that hops. 

Eighteen centuries ago a babe was 
born in Bethlehem, and grew up to 
manhood—we know not how. He saw 
the corruption about him; the vice 
that had entered into society; the des- 
potism in the government; the dis 
union and disruption of the homes; the 
ignorance and the superstition, the 
greed and selfishness and cruelty in 
men’s hearts; and he set himself to 
deliver men from themselves. He had 
wonderful power; he never used it for 
himself. Hs might have been rich. 
He says of himself: The birds of the 
air have nests, and the foxes have 
holes; the Son of Man hath not where 
to lay his head. He might have sc- 
lected his companions where he would; 
he took them from the humble, the 
lowly, and the ignorant; not only that, 
but often from the dull headed and the 
low-spirited and the poor in mind as 
wellas inestate. H3 never saw sorrow 
that he did not try to comfort it; a 
need that he did not try to help it. 
There was no physical condition so dis 
gusting that it barred men from his 
sympathy. There was no sin that 
could separate men from his sympa. 
thies. The woman that was a sinner, 
whom other men would not touch nor 
look at except in scorn (whom they 
will not touch nor look at even to day 
except in scorn), he looked at with 
pity, and said: Go in peace and sin no 
more. Mon did not understand it. He 
loved them, but they did not love him. 
They applauded him at times; at other 
times they scoffed at him. Three 
short years passed, and then the men 
whom he loved, the men whom he 
sought to save hucg him on a cross 
and put him to death. 

All that love means is interpreted in 
that unselfish life’ And the first 
thing that Carist siys to us is this: Ts 
that the kind of life you want to live? 
Is that the kind of person you want to 
be? Do you want to live in this world 
to see what youcan get out of it, or 
do you want to live in this world to see 
what you can put into it? Is your 
object selfservise or the service of 
others? Do you want to make your- 
self rich or your neizhbor rich? Do 
want to make yourseli famous, or are 
you willing to use all your powers only 
to make others better and happier? 
What do you want? HE: has told us in 
one of his s:rmons what are the condi 
tions of happiness. Blessed, he says, 
are the pcor in epirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heavso. Is that what we 
want? What we admire? When we 
read the story of this Curist, spit upon, 
beaten, reviled. and answered not, we 
think we must-admire it, because it is 
the story of the Ohrist, and in church 
we do; but when, in public life, a man 
is abused and villified, what is it that 
we like best—to see him suffer in si 
lence and make no answer, orto see 
him write a keen letter to the newspa 
per, tat puts his enemy to flight? 
Which do we like? ‘‘Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
In an Asbury auditorium on a Sunday 
morning we believe ia that, of course, 
because it ie in the New Testament; 
but how about to morrow? How about 
nex! week? How will you think and 
feet in Poiladelphia and in New York? 
How would it do to have a banner over 
WaliS:reet. ‘“Biessedare the meek, 
for they;shall inherit the earth?” How 
about struggling, grasping, energetic, 
enterprising America? Who is it that 
wa really believe gets the benefit cof 
the earth? If we wrote our highest 
convictions, should we not write, 
‘Bieesed are the enterprising and not 
over scrupulous, for they shall get the 
earth” ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” Open the 
novel, go to the theater, listen to the 
latest drama, and te}l yourself whether, 


if you m*asure what men to day want 
in the realm of imagination by what 





they buy and pay for, whether we really 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT. 


Believing that no more important 
measure has been before the people of 
North Oarolina for a score of years, we 
give in full herewith the proposed Con 
stitutional amendment, which we ex 
pect to keep standing until the election 
in August of next year. It is not nec- 
essary for us to say that it should be 
carefully considered and that the voter 
should not allow prejudice to influence 
him in deciding whether or not he will 
support it. The amendment reais as 
follows: 

That article VI of the Constitution 


of North Carolina be, and the same is 
hereby abrogated and in lieu thereof 
shall be substituted the following ar- 
ticle of said Constitution: 
ARTICLE VL. 


SUFFRAGE AND ELIGIBILITY OT OFFICE — 

QUALIFICATIONS OF AN ELECTOR. 
(Section 1) Every male person born 
in the United States and every male 
person who has been naturalized, 21 
years of age and possessing the qualifi 
cations set cut in this article, shall be 
entitled to vote at any election by the 
people in the State, except as herein 
otherwise provided. 

(Section 2) He shall have resided in 
the State of North Carolina for 2 years, 
in the county six months, and in the 
precinct, ward or other election district 
in which he offers to vote, four months 
next preceding the election: Provided, 
That removal from one precinct, ward 
or other election district, to another in 
the same county, shall not operate to 
deprive any personof therightto vote 
in the precinct, ward or other election 
district, from which he has removed 
until four months after such removal. 
No person who has been convict2d or 
who has confessed his guilt in open 
court upon indiciment, of any crime, 
the punishment of which now is or 
may hereafter be, imprisonment in the 
State prison, shall be permitted to vote 
unless the said person shall be first re. 
stored to citizenship in the manner 
prescribed bv law. 

(Section 3.) Every person offering to 
vote shall be at the time a legally regis 
tered voter as herein prescribed and in 
the manner hereafter provided by law, 
and the General Assembly of North 
Osrolina shall enact general registra- 
tion laws to carry into effect the pro 
visions of this article. 

(Section 4) Every persen presenting 
himself for registration shall be able 
to read and write any section of the 
Constitution in the English language, 
and before he shall be entitled to vote 
he shall have paid on or before the 
firat day of March of the year in which 
he proposes to vote his poll tax as pre 
scribed by law for the previous year. 
Poli taxes shall be a lien only on as 
sessed property, and no process shall 
issue to enforce the collection of the 
same except against assessed property. 
(Sactiow 5 ) No maieperson, who was 
on January 1, 1867, or at any time 
prior thereto, entitled to vote under the 
laws of any State ia the United States 
wherein he then resided, and no lineal 
descendant of any such person, shall 
be denied the right to register and vote 
at any election in this State by reason 
of his failure to possess the educational 
qualification prescribed in section 4 of 
this Article: Provided, Hs shall have 
registered in accordauce with the terms 
of this Section prior to Decomber 1, 
1908. The General Assembly shall 
provide for a permanent record of all 
persons who register under this sec- 
tion on or before November 1, 1908, and 
all such persons shall be entitled to 
register and vote in all elections by the 
people in this State unless disqualified 
under section 2 of this article: Pro- 
vided such persons shall have paid 
their poll tax as required by law.” 
(Section 6 ) All elections by the people 
shall be by ballot, and all elections by 
the General Assembly shall be viva 
voce. 

Section 7 Every voter ia North Caro- 
lina, except as in this Article disquali 
fied, shall be elgible to office, but be 
fore entering upon the duties of the 
office he shall take and subscribe the 
following oath; ‘I, ————, do sol- 
emoly swear (or affirm) that I will sup- 
port and maintain the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and the Con- 
stitution and laws of North Carolina, 
not inconsistent therewith, and that I 
will faithfully discharge the duties of 
my office as ——-—-—. So help me 
God.” 

(Section 8) The following classes of 
persons shall be disqualified for cftice: 
First, all persons who deny the being 
of Almizhty God Second, all persons 
who ehall have 5een convicted, or con 
fessed their guilt on indictment pend 
ing, and whether sentenced or not, or 
under judgment suspended. of any 
treason or felony, or of any other crime 
for which the punishment may b23 im 
prisonment in the penitentiarv, since! 
becoming citizens of the United States, 
or of corruption and malpractice in 
office, unless sucb person shall be re 


stored to the right of citizenship in a 
manner prescribed by law. 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS. 


The wisest editor we ever knew sold 
his paper and outfit to another fellow, 
and ran & peanut stand. 


No matter how little we may love 
our neighbors, we can see no reason 
why they shouldn’t have a kindly feel- 
iag for us. 


The ordinary miss in the world has 
a mission, and it is to not miss an op- 
p rtuvity to corrat a man witha man 
sion. Thie is her mission. 
_——— + > oe 
It is said that just before a patent 
medicine advertiser died, not long ago, 
he was asked how he would like to be 
buried. He had just strength enough 
tosay: ‘Insert me top of column, next 
to reading mater, fifty-two times, ele - 
tro by mail,” and then he closed his 
eyes and passed away to that bourre 
where there are no omissions or wrong 
insertions. —Sel. 
——_ — +- + 

Now is the season when the small boy 
fills himeelf with green fruit, which 
invariably leads to cramps, diarrhoea 
or dysentery. If parenteare prudent, 
they will have a bottle of Pain KILLER, 
ready for such summer emergencies 
Avoid substitutes, there is but one 





Pain Killer, Perry Davis’. Pric> 253. 
and 50c. 
NYA ATALANTA VAY NVAVAW AVA AYAVAN {2 
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CURE ALL YOUR PAINS WITH 


Pain-Kiiller. 


A Medicine Chest in Itself. 
SIMPLE, SAFE AND QUICK CURE FOR 
Cramps, Diarrhoea, Colds, 
Coughs, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism. 
25 and 59 cent Botiles. : 


S2828282 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
BUY ONLY THE “gical 
PERRY DAViS’ 5S 
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EVERY FARMER AND FAR- 


MER’S SON SHOULD 
READ. 


The following books combine the re- 
sulta of the very latest and best science 
with the best skill of practical farm 
work and management. Each one is 
written by a specialist who has at 
tained reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every vol 
ume is readable, simple, clear-cut, 
practical, up to date, and thoroughly 
ssientific and reliable. Every farmer 
who strives to keep abreast of the 
times should rsadthem. Each book is 
substantially bound in blue cloth, and 
is either prepared by Prof. Bailey, of 
the Cornell University, or under his 
editorial supervision. 

They are— 


jay" PRINCIPLE3 OF AGRICUL- 
TURE By Pror L d. Bar- 
LEY OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Weil 1iiuatrated. 300 pages 
Prics, $1 25. 


Every farmer who has not had the 
advantages of a course at an agricul- 
tural college should read it, and should 
also s*e that his boys read it We be 
lieve it would pay any farmer to do 
without a sew plow if necessary in 
order to purchase thisbook. Itistime 
to get out of the old ruts; time to quit 
planting corn and killing hogs ‘‘in the 
moon ;” time to quit letting timothy 
hay go to seed because it lasts longer— 
time, in short, to learn that farming is 
as much a businr ss as banking and the 
progressive farmer must study his 
business just as the banker does. This 
book helps thoge who read it to do these 
thiogs; helps them to get into the cur 
rent of progressive agriculture 


[ar- FE 3TILIZERS. By Epwarp 
W. VOORHEES, Professor of 
Agriculture in Rutzer’s College 
and Dir: ctor of tae New Jersey 
Exyeriment Station. 335 puges. 
Price, $1 00. 


This is the most interesting book on 
the sutj ct it hes ever been our pleas 
uretoread. The whole matter of For- 
tilization is taken up and treated ina 
way thatis lucid and enter aining to 
any one at all interested in the sub 
ject. Barnyard manures, green man 
uring and commercial fertilizers are 
treated, and the result of many exper 
iments with each kind is given in de 
tail 

Thousands of dollars are wasted 
every year on fertilizers uneuited to the 
land to which it is applied, which 
money might be eaved to the farmers 
by reading this book. 


jay" THE SOIL: Its Naturg, RE- 
LATIONS, AND FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. 
By F. H Kina, Proiessor of 
Agricultural Poysics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 
pages, 45 illustrations. 75 cts. 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price. Address: 





resetting of tires. Good in dry weather 
as in wet weather. Send for catalog & 
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prices. ELEOTRIO WHEEL CO., | 
Box 98 QUINCY, ILL. 
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|| Wash the Dishes Quickly! 
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use Gold Dust. 
It does most of | 
the It “to 


saves time,mon- 


work. 


ey and labor. 


Send for free booklet—‘*Goiden Rules ' 


for Housework.” 
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A NOTABLE BOOK. | 





It is seldom the case that an audience 
vhich has listened to a long course of lec- 
tures covering several weeks, unanimously 
requests its repetition. Such is the case, 
however, with the course of lectures deliv- 
ered by Professor George D. Herron, of 
Iowa College, in Willard Hall, Chicago, 
last fail, and which has just been re- 
peated to immense audiences in one of the 
largest halls in Chicago. 

These lectures have just been published 
in book form under the title of‘ BETWEEN 
C#saR AND Jesus." They touch every 
present-day question by laying the founda- 
tion upon which the settlement of all of 
them must rest. This book is of special 
value to preachers, teachers, reformers, 
and professional men and women. P 

Its price is 75 cents in cloth, go cents in 
paper Address 





Send us $6.78 and we will ship you this 


No. 7 Cooking Stove and 15 pieces of ware. 
It has four 7 inch pot holes, 2314 x 20 in. top; 
1344 x 1444 in. oven: is 26 inches high, and is 
as good a stove as you usually get for $10. 

Send for circulars of Stoves, Furniture, 
Sewing Machines, Baby Carriages, etc. 
Address 


THE PADGETT FURNITURE CO. 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
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If So, You Can’t Afford to Be Without 


GLEASON’S HORSE BOOK. 
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You will know ai No one can fool you 
on the age of a 


horse 
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Gleason 
subduing - 
“* Black Devil,’” 
the man-eating 








P. T. Barnum, with 
his big show, ever did. 


THE ONLY OOMPLETE AND AUTHORIZED WORK 
—BY AMERICA’S KING OF HORSE TRAINERS—— 


PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Govern- 
ment asthe most expert and successful horseman of the age. The whole 
work comprises 


400 PAGES, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Hivtory, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buvirg, Foeding, Grooming, Shoeing, 
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tion in the $2 ed:tion, but is printed oa lighter paper and has o heavy, tough 
paper binding. Every man who ownea horse should haveacopy. By 4 lucky 
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tions to THE PROGREISIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals (other than your 
own) and we will send youa copy free pre paid. 

We will send any one a copy of ut is work and The Progressive Farmer one 
year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 
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Tae + EIOME - 


THE LONG AND BROAD FLAG. 





im DUB: 


ler other —, 
io’ sort of cuss; 

_ eon eee about him, 

‘ort'ply couldn’t well be wuss— 

Cert -where you hail f’m, pardner?” 
Ley he emi'ed in a knowin’ way, 
gp’ replied in forren lingo: 

“pyrto Rice, . A. 


ajier down on Broadway, 

geen 0 fe Sncekin’ head of bair, 

> tropic g arments, 
outlandish air. 

trum?” a feller shouted; 
we'd tinte to say, 


at a fe 


wwhur’s be 

Ao’ before 
pis ¥ , 
“ Honeyluler, U. 

ot a feller here on O ive, 

3 -6 ro OD; 

With a somber 
dad 8 jot of shaggy whiskers, 

Nearly ali his ciothes wuz gone. 
: sk me fur & quater; 





a ad an’ ae : 
oe : “My bome is fur away.” 
(whur you frum?” The varmint an-| 
awered: 
“antirg?s U 8. A.” 
aaa 





THE EARTH'S 





A thin stratum of air, an invisible {a blaze of light. 


srmor of great tenuity, lies between 
man and the menace of possible an- 


nibilation. 


The regions of space beyond our | sin, 


planet are filed with fiying fragments. 
Jome meet the earth in its onward 
rush; others, having attained incon- 
geivable velocity, overtake and crash 
into the whirling sphere with loud de- 
tonation and ominous glare, finding 


destruction in ite molecular armor, or 
perhaps ricochetir g from it again into 


the unknown. Some come singly, va 


grunt fragments from the infinity of 
space; others fall in showers like gol- 


den rain; a'l constitutieg a bombard. 


ment appalling in its magnitude. It 
nas been estimated that every twenty- 
four hours the earth or its atmosphere 


ig struck by 100,000,000 missiles of iron 


or stone, ranging from an ounce up to 


ons in weight. 


are heathen turned an’ ane’r’d: | 
Crs r R ” 


413, U. §. CONSUL GENERAL AT SAINT GALL, IN NASHVILLE AMERICAN, 





| Seen a feller at the Southern, 
| With a heavy iron box, 
Ovarcoat was lined with bearskin ; 
Wore a dozen pair of sox; 
$:z30 him up to beer miner, 
Judgin’ by his awkward way; 
| Ssen him wriie in big char-ac ters: 
| ‘Circle City, U. 8. A.” 
| S:ea a saddle colored heathen, 
| __Wearin earrings in bis nose; 
| Linen cuff ’round bis ankles, 
Most indecent lack o’ clothes. 
‘‘Whur’d this heathen guy here spring 
| frum?” 
T inquired in lofty way; 
| An’ he had the nerve to answer: 
‘From Manila, U. 8, A.” 


|* Hully Gee!” says I. ‘‘I never heard o 

| Taese here cannibals before.” 

| Air these heathens yere ail voters? 
Will we stan’ fur enny more? 

| Nex’ you ask a feller 

_ Whur he’s frum, an’ he'll say, 

| With a lordly kind o’ flourish: 

| ‘All creation, U.S A.” 

ee 








BOMBARDMENT. 





The entire passage 
occupied nearly fifty seconds, being 
visible to the inbabitants of Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Indiana, Wiscon 
Illinois, Michizgav, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

This visitor created the greatest 
alarm and apprehension along its path, 
the blaze of light being accompanied 
by repeated explositions and detona 
tions which sounded like the rumble 
and roar of cannonading.— Popular 
Science Monthly. 
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“EXIT THE GREAT AGNOSTIC” 








Since the days of Voltaire, Paine and 
Hume, no one has cut a broader swath 
in the field of égnosticism than Col. 
R G_ Ingersoll, who3e inglorious ca- 
reer recently wa3 so suddenly closed 
in the State of New York. 

In some respects he was the most 


Every month there | gangerous of the quartette, being pan- 


rushes upon the flying globe at least | oplied as he was with so many varie 


12,000,000,000 iron and stone fragments, 
which, with lurid accompaniment, 


crash into the cireumambient atmos- 


phere. Oving to the resistance of- 


fered by the air, few of these eolid 
shots sirike the earth. They move 
gut ot spaces with a possible velocity 
of 30 or 40 miles per second, and, like 


mothe, p'unge into the revolving globe, 


lured to their destruction by its fatal 
Tne moment they enter 


attraction . 


gated gif's, fitted for the unfortunate 
task of enthusirg and misleading the 
impulsive and plastic minds of the 
youth with whom he came in contact; 
of commanding and attractive per- 
sonality, brilliant mentality, logical 
reesoning, persuasive oratory emoel- 
lished with apt witticisms, he never 
failed of attracting large and intelli 
gent assemblies of young men, who in 
their depraved nature were cheerfully 


ouratmosphere they ignite; the air is | ready to embrace any eophistry which 


piled up and compressed ahead of 


them with inconceivable force, the re- 
ultant friction producing an imme- 
diate rise in temperature, and the 
shooting star, the meteor of popular 
patlance, is the result. 

Meieorites vary in siz3 from minute 
objcig not larger than a pea to masses 
of iron of enormous size. The Chu 
paieros meteorite, which fell in Chi- 
huatus, Mexico, weighs twenty five 
fons. Another, which fell in Karsas, 
broke into myriads of pieces, the sec 
tious found weighing 1,300 pounds, 
A meteorite in the Vienna Museum, 
which fell in Hungary, weighs 647 
pounds, while the Cranbourne meteor- 
tein the British Museum weighs four 
fons. Tie Rad River meteorite in the 
Yale Museum weighs 1,630 pounds. 
The largest meteorite known was dis- 
‘overed within the Arctic Circle by 
Lieu'enant Peary. The Eskimos had 
koown of it for generations as a source 
of supply for iron. It was found by 
Lieutenant Peary in May, 1894, but, 
owing to its enormous weight, could 
hot b» removed until the summer of 
“7, When, after much labor, it was 
fXcavated and hoisted into the hold of 
hte ateam whaling bark Hope and car- 
ried to New York, where it has found 
Y Tecting place in the cabinet of the 
“terican Museum of Natural History. 


18 believed to weigh about one hun- 
ted tone, 














“? t0 1772 the stories of bodies fall 
8 ftom siae3 were not ent>rtained 
“Dusly by scientific men. So emi 
ond id Scientiat as Lavoisier, after 
“pend investigating @ case, de 
4d " Mt was merely a stone which 
ball one ruck by lightning. Falls 
yor d ‘ccurred which demonstrated 
le in spute that the missiles came 
> areens and science recogniz:d the 

earth was literally being 


Oat the 
MMbardad a 
barded,and that human safety was 


noe atmospheric armor, scarcely 
‘Soh ile t, toat enveloped the earth. 
™ sd : } most remarkable fails dur. 
yr . Years is known as the Great 
“S83 Meteor, 


age : It was evidently of 
nine flashing into eight eighty 
Dh ty: miles from the earth, on the 
te — 1876, over the State of 
ated to Othe first observers it ap- 
he moon come from the vicinity of 
oe and resembled a small moon 
* — fire ball, blazing brightly, 
mong — terror and amezement 
a Ousands of spectators who 
ee ite flight. It passed to the 
“Ppearing near the horizon in 


cleared the way for personal indul- 
gence unattended with suggestion of 
future punishment. Here the deadly 
upas took root and spread its poison 
ous miaema. 

I: is becoming too common to eulo 
gize the dead at the expense of truth 
and public safety, from straised con- 
struction of charity; hence we com 
bat not the man, but the falas doctrines 
he promulgated in his capacity as pub- 
lic teacher, unattended as they were 
by any evidence—mythical eurmisirg 
A: the world goes he wes a brilliant 
success, but at last when he went 
down ucder the relentless scythe of 
the ‘‘Great Reapsr” he fell a broken 
shaft, an unfinished pyramid, a mir 
acie of genius, a dethroner of hope. 

Painful as it is we must, in honest 
candor place him in the niche he is to 
unfortunately occupy. 

We cannot force ourselves to the 
conc'usion that primarily he was a 
disbeliever, believing as we do the 
Creator at some period in every man’s 
existence illuminates his benighted 
being, through the direct radiance of 
spiritual truth, but this refused, he 
may be led to believe a lie and be lost 
We surmise, too, that the Colonel was 
unfortunate in his chosen environ- 
ments, environments which fostered 
and encouraged his dangerous posi 
tion. O.1e thing seems to be a reason 
abie deduction: with all his grace of 
person, and charm of manner and his 
multiform benefactions, he must have, 
under the instiga:ion of the great 
Arch Eaemy, formed and intense 
hatred for the God who made him, 
else he wou'd not have labored so as- 
sidiously to subvert His cause—a sub 
version which, if he could have effec- 
ted, would nave carried with it our 
boasted civilization with all its privi 
jegee, immunities, and blessings, and 
asdly invested us with the orphanage 
of hope Failing in his mi:sion he 
suck iato the icy arms of ceath, un 
prepared, “‘unwept, unhonored and 
uneung.” Afver sowing 80 mavy seeds 
of moral leprosy, and piacing tue pois 
oned chalice to so many iips of the 
yourg manhood of his country, it isa 
fearful thirg to appear belore the 
Great Court of Assiza with one’s owo 
short comings, but to bear the accu 
mulated weight of thousands is an 
idea so fraugh: with horror we forbear 
to enlarge upon it. Whilst we in the 
sublimity of our faith have never 
feared the ability of the combatore of 
Christianity to wrench us from our 
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SIEBOT | moorings or that its essentials would 


be weakened through any malevolent 
machinations of men, yet we know 
through such agancies many have been 
engulfed ia irretrievable disaster. 

Even England’s great poet, the ver 
satile Lord Byron, in some respects oc 
cupied a like place to Col. Ingersoll in 
his ir fluence over impressionable na. 
tures, through the medium of the pas 
sionate strains of his inimitable poesy, 
poesy in some parts suggestive of im 
moral life, and antagonistic to high 
ideals, yet he, in taking a retrospec 
tive review of his relentless career sang 
in tones of mournful cadence— 


‘The thorns that I’ve reaped 
Are of the tree I planted, 

They have torn me and I bleed; 

I might have known what fruit 

Would spring from such seed.” 

At another time he virtually con 
fesees to man's infirmity and the exis 
tence of a higher power, when he 
say s— 

‘A spark of that immortal fire, 

By ange/s shared, by Allan given 

To lift from earth our low des.re.” 

It would have lifted his had he not, 
in his weakness and love of pleasure 
allowed the carnal to dominate the 
Spiritual of his being. Thus we often 
find among the brave, the generous, 
the impulsive men worthy of a better 
fate go down through un willingness to 
curb the fleeting passions of the hour. 

Again, unfortunately, too many con 
clude that as almoners of charity, and 
adherents of the conventionalities of 
life, a passport will be furnished them 
to the blissful regions of the ‘‘Great 
Beyond,” but alas, may realiz: when 
too late, their great mistake; and then 

‘B:syond the wreck of years 
Spend an eternity of tears.” 
—Jno. D. Thorne, Littleton, N. C., in 
News and Obeerver. 
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Se 
WHAT SHE WAS READING, 


‘*‘What are you reading Nellie?” 

‘*-The Midnight Marriage; or, Love 
for a Day ie Live Forever.’” 

‘‘And what are those other books?” 

“Oh, I'm going to read them when I 
finish this. One is the ‘Adventures of 
Coral, the L ttle Cigarette Maker,’ and 
the other is ‘Tne Dude’s Secret.’ I 
guess I can finish two of them to- 
day.” 

It was vacaton, acd ths g rl bai sat 
the livelong day bent over thet cor 
rupting book. She did not sleep well 
at night, her appe’i'e was noor, her 
complexion callow, and she was fret 
ful acd irritable. 

Her mother csu'd not think what 
ailed poor Nellie; she seemed so run 
down thissummer. I could have told 
her that if s1e would have poor Nellie 
rise at 6 in the m raing instead of 8; if 
she had insisted on a brisk morning 
wa'k and afterward asked for some 
h:lp at the house work; if she had 
made the girl eat wholesome fcod in 
stead of cake, hot biscuits eni pickles; 
and, above a'l, if she had thrown those 
books in the fire, Noeilie wcu'd have 
been a difierent girl in a week's tims. 

But there was somethiag more seri- 
ous even than her poor hea'th. Nellie’s 
attendance at church and Sabbath 
School was very irregular. S 1e stayed 
at home if there was any possible ex 
cuse. Tne church people didn’t appre 
ciate her, she said. 

Sie took to frequenting the parks, 
and picking up acquaintances with 
strange young men. She grew more 
and more impatient of the restraints 
of home life. Her mother became 
seriously alarmed; she wept and pray 
ed over her, but ehe did not see the 
source of the trouble. O2, the proba 
bilities of harm t1iat are bound up in 
one of these silly books that our boys 
and girls are reading ! 

The wrong passions and perverted 
feeling becomea part of the young 
person's charecter. Yvt the iarge ma 
j ‘rity of parents pay no attention toa 
child’s reading. They thiok if he has 
a book he is quict and out of miech ef 
The truth is that he may beat micchief 
that will ruin his whole life. 

I feel angry when I ees some chil 
dren surrounded by books that will do 
more harm than so meny poisonous 
vipers. Parente, if you value ycur 
child’s life, look after his reading.— 
Christisn S‘andard 


—————» + a 


HALF DONE, 


The half doze dish deranges instead 
of supporting body and mind. Toe loaf 
of bread—dough haif done—vitiates 
when it should invigorate the vitals 
The half don», half hearted, half 
prepared, half starved busin¢s? is in 
the sama category. Taere is not the 
yeast of life, nor working and warm 
ing encuzh to raise it, and it turns to 
dough. Half minded, tinkering with 
the trade, along old lines, carrying a 
tallow dip ia place of a search light to 
guide the ship of busicess out of dan 
gers and into deep waters, A'*raid to 
turn on the light they run on rocks, 
Did such spirits achieve anything, 
anywhere, any time or age? —Southern 
Tobacconist. 
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Our Social Chat. 


EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER, 








Deceit is the father of a terrible 
crew, 80me member of which you will 
find stationed at every turn on life’s 
road. Did these deceptive fellows 
dwell only at the turns of the road 
many of us would arm ourselves and 
be ready to defend ourselves from their 
attacks but as they appear in every 
guise and assume all forms, who of us 
is wise enough to distinguish them 
from our fellows of faithful intent? 

Webster knew them as, ‘‘fraud, im 


position, duplicity, trickery, guile, 
cheating, falsifying, double dealing 
and stratagem” ‘There is no one 


thing relating either to the actions or 
e0j®2yments of man in which he is not 
liable to pe: ph 

Kaowing this, ought we not to atrive 
to be as wise as serpents and as harm 
less as doves? Daception is practiced 
by all classes and in all conditions of 
of life. D2spicabie is the mein of 
deceit, though many human beings 
embrace it and declare to themselves 
that the ‘‘world does not know the 
manner of manIam. ‘Tis true, I lie, 
steal, cheat (myself and others) but 
they will never know. Let me keep a 
straight face and smooth tongue, hold 
a high head as the saying goes, march 
onward and no one will be any the 
wiser.” Thus you seek to console your 
self. 

Let me ask you, my friend, is the 
retrospect of your past and the con 
templation of your future life as pleas 
ant as it might have been had you 
lived as your conscience dictated? You 
say that matter of a conscience twinge, 
is small compared with your gains, in 
earthly goods. L.t us reason about 
this gain. How many think youcan 
declare as did a good man on one oc 
casion, ‘‘And Paul, earnestly behold- 
ing the council, said, Men and breth 
ren, I have lived in all godd conacience 
before God until this day.” Again he 
says, ‘‘As we have received mercy we 
faint not, but having rencunced the 
hidden things of dishonesty, not walk 
ing in craftiness, nor handling the 
word of God decsitfully but by mani 
festation of the truth commending our 
selves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God!’ How blest the man 
who can face both his fellow man and 
his Maker with a ciear conscience. 
Yes, you can and do boldly face your 
fellow man but how about your Maker, 
God? Tnink you not that your cratti 
nese is dearly bought, ‘‘for what shall 
it profit a manif he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his owa soul?’ 
Or ‘‘what shall a man give in exc Lange 
for his soul?” Remember the trade is 
between two single personalities, you 
and God. 

Taore are so many seemingly trivial 
ways to deceive that many persons do 
not realiza the gravity of it. For in. 
stance a boy thinks that he can drink 
a few times and then stop. Can he or 
does he? A girl thinks she can flirt 
this one time and stop. Do .ea she? 
“Well, not often,” you say which is 
all too true for deceit is enticing. 

But my sermon is getiing long and I 
must wait until s2me other time to tell 
you of some instances of deception 
that have come under my observation. 

A nice letter from a happy country 
girl is refreshing. Polly enjoys the 
work a8 weil as play of farm. I gladly 
welcome you, Poily, and hope you will 
write us such cheerful letters often. 

Many thanks 3erenno for the inter- 
esting letter you send us this week. 
You begin by telling us that you do 
the work of a man and woman but 
after reading your letter we are con 
strained to believe tnat you have a 
band of willing co workers. 

Water Lily, writes u3 another in 
teresting letter. I was not mistaken 
in believing her a lovable girl, with an 
unusual amount of good common 
sense. Many thanks for kind worde 
spoken of your old Auntie, 

H>ping to hear from these and 
others again soon. AUNT JENNIE 

ee 


CHARACTER. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—AS it has been 
some time sinc3 | wrots my last letter, 
I will write again, and for my subject 
Iam going to take Character. It is 
one which the Chatterers decline to 
discuss, and yet it is one which I think 
stands foremost among all subjects. 
Iadeed there is nothing in a person's 
life that should precede characcer. 
Solomon says that ‘a good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches, 
and loving favor than silverand gold.” 
But had Solomon lived in these days 
it seems that he would not have spoken 
these words. But probably he had re 
ference to our eternal lives instead of 
the present. The time has come when 
it seams that the rising generation pre 
fer riches to character. A person will 
defraud, steal, rob and in many cases 
commit murder in order that he may 
obtain riches. Many lose sight of their 
duty, their character, yea, their Chris- 
tianity,in order that they may lay up 


treasures on earth, though the Bible 
says ‘‘seek firat the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” The 
day has come, when it matters not 
how honest @ man is, it matters not 
how much honor he has, or how good 
a character he has, yet people will dis 

regard him for one who possesses a lot 
of wealth, even though he has obtained 
it ia some dishonest way. The day has 
come when it seems that character is 
lost sight of and every one is living for 
himself. The person who practices 
drinking, gambling, cheating, lying, 
stealing, or dancing cannot possess that 
character that the wise man had re 

ference to. And ip order for a pereon 
to possess a good character he must 
not live for himself alone, but for 
others. When a young man starts out, 
to mike his mark in the world, his 
firat obj ct is to acquire wealth and he 
is not choice as to how he gets it. And 
when he has laid up a sufficient 
amount, he resolves that he must have 
@ companion, and he has not far to 
search before he can get more than he 
wants, when, perhaps, he is as lacking 
in character ag a hog is of feathers. 
Alas! his companion has strained at 
@ gnat and swallowed a camel. Chat- 
terers,can we not hear from some of the 
rest of you on this subject? It isan 
important one and deserves the con- 
sideration of every one. With hest 
wishes for Tne Progressive Farmer. 

JAKE SELFISH. 
O.uslow county, N. C. 


——->-- 


FROM MITCHELL. 


Deak AUNT JENNIE:—I can’t tell you 
and the cousins, Aunt Jennie, how 
much I appreciate Social Chat. I al 
ways read all the letters and find them 
very interestirg besides beneficial. 

The subject which I have erj>oyed 
most that has been discussed is love. 
Some one has said: 

‘Nothing is pure but love,nor aught of 
worth ; 

Love is the incense which doth sweeten 
earth.” 

I think the last line especially good. 
Love surely sweetens earth. Bitter 
and cold is the life of him who loves not 
nor is loved. The sweet notes of the 
little songsters, the beautiful flowers 
and grass and the blue sky fill with 
love and happiness, the soul that has 
nothing else on earth to love. 

So many of you have expressed my 
thoughts about love between man and 
woman. I wonder if any of you get 
angry as I do when you hear of so 
many people getting married for other 
reasons than love which is the only 
reason they should marry atall? But 
I will drop the subj3ct and let some of 
the Chatterers who are better writers 
than me take it up 

Dear ojd September is here, the best 
month in the year to me, because it is 
the month when all the schoolmates 
and dear teachers meet to begin their 
year’s work together. 

With Aunt J2nnie’s permission I 
will let you know me from now on by 
my pen name, Celeste, instead of my 
real name, (Katherine Walton. ) 

With love to Aunt Jennie and all, 


CELESTE. 
Mitchell county, N. C. 


A FRIE"D’S LOVE BETTER THAN 
SENTIMENTAL NONSENSE. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE:—Of all the sub- 
jects brought forch discuesion in your 
interesting columns, I don’t think there 
is one, that the Chatterers appear to 
enjoy as much as love, sweethearts 
etc. Isn’t it strange that itis always 
discussed more frequently than any 
other? But it is natural, as we all like 
to love, and be loved in return, end 
whether we love much ourselves, it is 
always a pleasure to kaow that we 
have won the love, and esteem of 
others. 

Well, we all know the old adage, 
‘“Tig love that makes the world go 
’round,” and it should be the aim of 
every man, woman, girl and boy to 
win ell whom they meet and love every 
one. ‘Charity is love, and love is the 
fulifilling of the law.” “Love your 
neighbor as youracif.” 

But the greater majori‘y of our 
young people care more about a sweet 
heart to love than any other, ard 
don’t seem to realize that the true love 
of friends is more beneficial than sen 
timental nonsense. 

To me it has always been sweeter, 
and more comfort t) secure real friend 
ship love than so much over affection, 
which is not apt tolast. And if you 
should try to win a real lover, it is not 
so hard, when true frieads know your 
worth, and are ever ready to speak of 
you in the highest praise. What man 
or woman is it who would not prefer 
some one who is held in high‘ esteem 
by hostsof friende? Truly, ‘‘A good 
name ia rather to be chosea than great 
riches.” 

A girl who wa3 thrown among en 
tire strangers, said her task was not 
half as tedious as she expected, neither 
was she so home sick, as all she had 
met were so kind. Her friend replied 
that it was through her winning na 





ture that she made friends, and could 


content herself amid strange surround- 
ings. 

‘Bo kind to all you meet, in crowded 
house and crowded street.” Thus it 
is, that the affectionate, winning, dis- 
position, always finds more congenial 
friends, than the cold and haughty, 
and ’tis all through love. There is 
something sublime in such a nature, 
and they are very rare. 

Aunt Jennie, accept many thanks 
for your warm reception to me. Yours 
must be an ideal nature. 

Faith, you have never realized the 
full grandeur and beauty of the Albe- 
marie as you only tossed on its waves 
in a row boat; next time try a sail and 
see if it isn’t superior. B2st wishes to 
all. Lovingly, 

WATER LILY, 


> — 


SZRENNO’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Dear Aunt JENNIE:—I have been 
reading yours and the Cousin’s letters 
every week, for I will read, if I don’t 
write, and I have missed some familiar 
names very much. I wish they would 
write a little oftener. 

I have been busy—busier than they, 
I expect. The old proverb, ‘Man 
works from sun to sun, but woman’s 
work is never done,” applied in my 
case, who does the work of both, would 
leave little time to write. Why there 
are eight of us and a jollier set you 
can’t find. We don’t drink, don’t 
smoke, don’t chew, don’t dip, don’t 
gossip. Some of us plow and cut and 
haul; some graze the cows and calves, 
feed the chickens and pigs and wash 
dishes ; some cleans up the house, cook, 
wash and iron; and still another cuts 
and sews and darns and patches, while 
the rest work in the factory. We 
have put up four gallonsof damson 
preserves, six gallons of apples and 
have the prettiest flowers and more of 
them than any one else in the town- 
ship. 

We have the Black Minorca chick- 
ens and they are pretty and lay all the 
time. We have two Jersey cows and 
One Holstein and every one of us can 
milk down to the baby three years 
old. 

You are right, boys and girls, don’t 
have sweethearts until your education 
is finished—then get one quick. We 
are country people and yet we havea 
postoflice, saw mill, cotton gin, public 
shool houge and academy all in } of a 
mile of us. SERENNO. 

Stanly county, N. C. 


a 


AROBESON COUNTY GIRL. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—I enjoy reading 
the Social Chat, also the poultry dairy 
departments of Tae Progressive Far- 
mer. 

I do not think S xty’sletter too long, 
Ienjoyed it and truly hope he will 
write again soon and tell us how he 
reached North Carolina. 

I am glad to hear from Ellen again 
I must believe she likes to change her 
name. We wish her much joy anda 
long, happy life. 

I like the visw which K. W. F. takes 
regarding matrimony, I believe she is 
right, and think love should be the 
ruling motive. 

I am a farmer’s daughter and like 
the farm, with its work and pleasure, 
for what is more pleasant than gather- 
ing peaches, apples, grapes, etc., to 
cook or eat? ©: making preserves 
jellies and jams—I enjoy itall. The 
farmer’s girl should be truly happy; 
we can enjoy the fresh air and sun- 
shine, the fields and woods. O12 a 
farm there is freedom for all. 

I do hope we will have a badge for 
the Chatterers, and I think E\len has 
selected a good motto—‘'Aim High” 
and the ribbon attached will only make 
it prettier. I like the motto because 
we must aim high if we ever get high 
in this life. POLLY. 

Robeson county, N. C. 


ee 
A cao cuicken COOP. 


I have had much trouble raising 
chickens in the old fashioned coops 
built on the ground, and find this way 
so much better, that Iam in hopes by 
suggesting it, I may help someone. 
Take a dry goods box, of almost any 
siz9 from 2x2x3 up; nail slats across 
the opening; place the box on one side. 
Thus it has a roof, floor and three 
closed sides. Cover the floor with 
gravel and etraw. Put the hens and 
chicks in, allowing the biddies freedom 
in good weather. In cold, bad weather, 
T build a roof over the ground, just in 
front of the coop, about four feet 
rquare, or larger. if convenient. This 


out. Here they can take exercise when 
the ground is covered with snow. I 
feed on corn meal, bran and middlings, 
baked and soaked in warm water, with 
an occasional feed of cane seed, wheat 
or cracked corn. Iam having unusu- 
ally good success with my chickens. 
Clean the coops often Let the hen 
out inthe middle of bright days, and 
scrape the floor witha hoe. Sprinkle 
with lime, put in gravel and straw, 
and she will go back to roort. Tae best 
remedy I have ever found for gapos, is 
to mix one teaspoonful of turpentine 
and one of asafetida in sufficient warm 
mash, madeof wheat bran one part, 
and corn meal one part, by measure. 
The fumes of the turpentihe and 
asafetida fill the airpecsages and de- 
stroy the worms.—Mre. Z B. Hender- 





son, Worry, N. C. 





I enclose 89 the little chicks cannot get _ 
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[CONOLUDED FROM PAGE 3 ] 


obliteration: of every semblarce of 
party lines from the Order and ite 
cfficial publications. Discuss party 
principles; but let it be done in a way 
which will not offend any member, 
whatever his political views. 

As the Alliance bas been conducted 
for the past few years, we muet admit, 
though it may not be pleasant to do 
go, that it has had a strong partisan 
flavor. 

With every trace of politics obliter 
erated, there is no reason why the 
Order should not quickly regain its 
former strength and grow eteadily, 
and unless this is accomplished its most 
sanguine advocates cannot hope for it 
to be a great power. 





H M. Catss 
Alamance Co., N C. 


——_—__—<9 e+ = —_—__ 
THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTION- 
AL AMENDMENT. 


Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

Since the columnsof The Progressive 
Farmer are open to a discuesion of the 
proposed Constitutional amendment, 

I would be glad tosee its advocates 
set forth its merits if it has any. I 
have been reading the pros and cons on 
the question and as yet I must say that 
I have failed to get much light on the 
measure, especially frcm the articles 
of those who advocate the measure. 

One of their claims is that it will 
permanently establish white eu- 
premacy. 

Another says that it will be anincen 
tive to education ; that it will act as a 
stimulant towards educating thenegro 

A third says that it will forever do 
away with the negro-lemity howling 
during future campaigns, 

Anda fourth says that he will vote 
for it because Mr. So and so or Senator 
80 and so favors it. 

Now I will say to the first that there 

is no man in North Carolina that ad- 
vocates white supremacy more than I 
do, and no man will do more to main 
tain the same than I will; and yetl 
fail tosee wherein the proposed amend- 
ment, if ratified, will establish white 
supremacy apy more thoroughly than 
it is already. White supremacy has 
been established from time immemo 
rial, and the very idea that the Anglo 
Saxon race is on the verge of losing ite 
supremacy on account of allowing the 
negro his franchis> is absolutely ab 
surd. 

And to those that say that it will be 
an incentive to stimulate the negro to 
get an education, I will ask what nation 
has made more prcgress in the way of 
education in the past thirty years than 
the negro, considering the disadvan- 

. tages that they have been laboring un 
der? 

No, it is not a stimulant that the 
negro needs, but it is the means to ob- 
taia a proper education. They are 
already stimulated beyond their means, 

And furthermore, Mr. J. W. Las- 
siter, in The Progressive Farmer of 
Suly 4h, in the Clark-K:igo contro 
versy, says that if the proposed amend- 
ment is ratified by the people that D:. 
Kilgo and a few thousand of his friends 
will see that pauper education by taxa 
tion will cease. 

Behold the cloven foot exposed! 
Now if Mr. Lassiter’s idea is carried 
out in regard to pauper education by 
taxation, what is to become cf our 
public educational institutions thai are 

largely kept up by taxation? 

And now to ail those thai exprci to 
vote for the proposed amendment, let 
me say, look well before you leap, lest 
you help to establish oligarchy, for I 
verily believe if the proposed amend- 
ment is ratificd that government rule 
by the people is at an end, and rule by 
the Sbylocks and vampires tho pro- 
moters of the trusts and combines will 
be established. 

To those who think to disfranchise 
the negro will do away with the negro 
lamity bowl, I willsay that yeu ure 
simply mistaken. ® 

Thoze that howled negro, did go be - 
cause he could not meet his opponsnt’s 
argument. And when he can no longer 
howl negro he will howl pole cat. 

And to those who say they will vo‘e 
for it because Mr. So and so or S:nator 
So and so favors it, I will say let us 
have convictions of our own and the 
manhood to advocate and vote accord- 
ing to our convictions. 

As to Mr. Winston, the man that 
only afew years ago thought that it 
would be a great honor for him to ride 
the district with the negro ex Con- 
greeeman White, I must say that he is 

“indeed in a pickle. Inanarticle ia the 
North Carolinian he says that the 
ignorant white man is a more compc- 
tent voter than the educated negro, 
consequently the educational qualifi- 
cation in the proposed amendment will 
have to be atriczken out in order to 
carry out Mr. Winsion’s idea. 

I believe that the proposed Constitu 
tional amendment is a qucstion of vital 
importance to the people of North 
Carolina, and I hope they will give the 
measure deliberate consideration be 
fore they cast their ballots. 

H. M. Fittyaw. 

Cumberland Oo., N. O. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE AMEND- 
MENT, 


“Reformer” Feplies to “Cld Dan" aad 
Gives His Reasons for Favoriog the 
£uffrage Amendment. 

Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

In the last iesue of your paper, “Uld 
Dan” takes me to task for defending 
the proposed suffrage amendment and 
gives hig reasons for oppcsing it. Now 
{ believe ‘‘Old Dan” iz perfectly honest 
in bis viows, but I also bolieve he is 
wofully mistaken in his premises, and 
I propose to take up his points one by 
one and reason with him over ‘the 
matter. 

I seek only the truth; Iam open to 

conviction, and if enyone can show 
me that the amendment would not be 
for our best interests, I wiil join him 
in fighting it. And I wantevery reader 
of Toe Progressive F :rmer to get ex 
actly ia this spirit. O- if he opposes 
the amendment let him say, ‘‘show me 
that itis best and I will support it.” 
It’s a big question and we ought, for the 
sake of our familics and our children, 
to drop our prejudices and study it 
with the solitary object of fiading the 
trath in the matter. 
But just let me say Iam moved by 
no prejudiced epirit ia writing in sup- 
port of thisamendment. I cheerfully 
gulped down some distasteful thiogs 
jast fall and no one worked harder 
than I to defeat the party in control of 
the last legislature, which drafted the 
amendment. I did this because I be- 
lisved and still bolieve the nigger 
recxet was largely a humbug; because 
I believed that the Democratic party 
would, if succ:saful, make no effort to 
eliminate the negro. Or if any «ffort 
along thie line was made, I « x pacted a 
Mississippi amendment which pro- 
vides ‘4 you shall ‘‘explain” the Con 
stitution to the registrar. The regis 
trar is in all cases a tool of the party 
clique. If you are wiiling to wear the 
collar of his ring, he gives you a line 
or two the mesning of which is per- 
fectly clear, and ycu, cf courze, 
explain it satisfactorily; if, on 
the other hand, you have the manhood 
to oppose his clique, he gives you for 
explanation the most difficult section 
possible and, being consc exceleas, 
may, no matter how intelligent you 
are, declare that you do not: xpiain it 
to bia “‘satisfaction.” Such a: amond- 
ment would mean the death of politi 
cal freedom,and if the proposed amend- 
ment contained any “explaining 
clause,” as Some of its opponents have 
been claiming, I would fight it to the 
last ditch. 

Bat no such amendment was pro 
posed. The amendment upon which 
the people of North Oarclina are to 
vote n‘xi fallis perfectly clear in iis 
provisioas 

It proposes to disfranciise no one 
exc pt— 

1. Lliiterate negross. 

2 Persous who refuss to pay their 
taxes. 

3. White boys under 13 years of age, 
who with free schoocla ana from niae 
to twenty years’ notice, refuse to 
qualify themselves by learning to read 
and write. 

Now let us study this matter item 

by item. First, let us take illiterate 

negroes. 

No one hates worse than I to tuke 

the right of suffrage from any man, 

bui in all matters of government ii is 

our duty to work not for the g20d of a 

few individuals, but for ‘the greatest 

good to the greatest num-:er.” And 


iliiterats negro the right to vote, 

thir k for the pudlie good it should b 
done, Nr do I think this unjus; to 
tho black insan. His interoets and the 
mieresis of white labor are identical 
aud woy ehou'd he not lot the white 
ladvrer, more liateiligent and broad 

minded, take care of the interests of 
both? 

Free silver, anti trust measures, tho 
income tax, and other measures in- 
tended for the benefit of labor, are 
voted down by the negro’s aid, and he 
thereby helps bind the chains of indus- 


i 


az well as about himself, 


toe illiterate negro. Having 


race, This great furore over the amend 


weapon. 
should we do} 


loaded pistol? You would take it away. 


& good heart. It his not had the o;- 
portunity of qualifying itself for the 





, use of a pistol, but ite grandfather shed 


while I hate to take from the poor 


trial slavery about the white laborer 


I therefore feel no compunction of 
conscience in taking the ballot from 
just 
emerged from ages of barbarism and 
slavery, be is not, however good in- 
tentioned he may be, qualified to solve 
the great problems of government and 
to say what sort of laws ehouild be 
made acd who shall make and execute 
these laws for the governmeni of not 
only himself, but the great Anglo Saxon 


ment is being raised because the baliot 
is @ great weapon, and in the hands ct | 
tho unlettered negro it is a dangercus | 
Aad if this is true, what 


Well, what would you do ehould you 
see your one year-old child with your 


Suppose I should say, ‘You ae doing 
wrong. That child is humble and has 


his blood that he might have hia righta, 
and you ought to let him handle that 
pistol just as rauch as he pleases.” 
Well, you would—very correctly —call 
me a fool. You would say that al- 
though he priz:d the privilege of 
handting the pistol, you took it from 
him because you were better prepared 
to defend him than he was himself. 

as application of this parable is per- 
fectly piain. If the negro is not quali 
fied to vse the ballot and the white 
laborer will better care for the interests 
of laber, then we do no wrong in tak 
ing the baliot from the regro. 

“But,” cuppcese I should say, ‘*he 
may handle the thing several times bo 
fore he hurts himself, and becauee he 
can do thie I say let him have it.” You 
would not listento such argument (?) 
Yet it isin principle the same as tha: 
used by the man who opposes the pro 
posed amendment bcc:uze in disfran- 
chising a hundred incomp:tent voters 
he must disfranchise afew who can 
handle the ballot safely. 

Then there’s the man 
pay histaxes. The amsniment gives 
him not only ths whele * 
his tax°s barome due, busi atso ta: 
montas of the svccesdiog year. I 
think he is treat tyenough. Th: 
average man who fails topsy ais faxes 
isashbiftleas fellow who pays twenty 
times as much for whiskey ae his taxes 
amount to. I shall be glad to gst rid 
of this class. 

A: d now we take up the white boy 
under twelve years of age who mustin 
order to vote, learn to read and write 
sometime within nine years. Oaly 
the tvelve year cld fellows have only 
nine years’ notice, none over that age 
are r-qiired to read and write, while 
those under that ega have more than 
nine years’ notice. The eleven-year 
old has ten years’ netics, the ten year 
old eleven yeara’ notics, and soon to 
the one year-old, who has twenty 
gears beforo, him in which to learn to 
read and write. 

Tais ia the section that the opponents 
of the amendment sweat and rave cver. 
They say that thousands of our poor 
pecple are nof prepared to send their 
children to school, can’t pay tuition, 
ec , ete. Tney overlock the fect that 
our State has free schools, and that 
the money question narrows down to 
the mere cost of books—a matter tco 
insignificant tc require eericus atten 
ticn even though Gur people are at this 
time in anything but a prosperous 
way, finencially. If it can be shown 
that any considerable number of chil 
dren must remain uneduvated because 
of their inability ty buy books, I am 
sure No:th Carolina bis ‘nough liberal 
and bro:d minded mou of means who 
will raise a fund large enough to pro- 
vide books for the worthy poor in 
every county. 

This matter of co many pcople being 
too poor to send their children to 
echoo! is but a glittering generality. A 
man talking with the writer receatly 
grew elcqucnut over this phace of the 
question, Bat when calles on to give 
inatancer, ho was dumbfounded The 
poor widow wcman living near by 
was seuding her chilircn regularly 
and ths little tota were rapidly learn 
ing to read and write, and the cabins 
pear by were contrisuting to swell the 
numbers at the neighocring schools 
The argumert sounded very nicely, 
but it was not valid. 

Iam o poor man, and I secired mj 
education almost entire'y at a country 
public sshuol. And out of every hun- 
dred bays cf good seuse, 99 can learn 
to read an 
neXt win’ yveara. Beeauge the 
aredth or tacusandih ona cannot p 


ad 


fois 
Cw ives 


i write sometime within tl 


humn- 





no reason for letting 
/ 99 shiftlea2 ones. LT kaow a camber of 
young mez under 21 yours of age who 
ate much better q ishfed for votiny 
than the aversge vorerof 40 A di 
submit that there is just as much seuse 
in allowiog a hucdred persons und:sr 
21 to vote because one of them is qual: 
fiid as there is in letting a husd:ew 
ignorant persone vote because one ous 
of bundred—I @@nbt there being eo 
many—cannot with from nize to 
twenty years’ nosic3 learn to read asd 
write. 

I tell you, men and brethren, th: 
hope of the couniry lies in an educated 
citiz suship—citizons who are prepared 
to read and study poli:ical questions 
and cannot, therefore, be blinded by 
ignorance and made the tools of mc- 
nopoly, voting to enslave themsalves 
And there can bo no better stimulus to 
education than the advption of the 
Constitutional amendment 

But.” ea;s one, ‘would you take 
from my soa the right t» vote when 
j Such rights were p irchased for him by 


F pare bimeri! is in 


i hia forefathors (many of them iiliter- 
ate) at the expense of life blood?” 

No, I would nor; and the amendment 
does no such thing. If we adopt it we 
merely ssy to him, ‘My son, the 
country expects great things of yo 
At the age of 21 it entrusts to you the 
privilege of helping frame the laws of 
the land and of transmitting to future 
generations a glorious republic. You 
‘are to be one of the builders of nations 





,in the great twentieth century now | 





who doesn’t j 


ear in which } 
icept to those who do not care enough 


| 





‘i order to secure their 





almost upon us. It will be an age of 
thought, when intelligence will rule 
the world, You belong to the great 
common people, and you must preserve 
their rights. Your oppressors wil! be 
educated and will educate their chil- 
dren. In order to properly combat 
them and preserve the rights of the 
great common people, you too must be 
educated. The free schools are here 
and as an evidence that you appreciate 
the privilege of suffrage, you must 
learn to read and write. If you will 
not, then the duty of governing the 
country must devolve upon your 
brother who will read and study the 
questions that the young menof tc- 
morrow mut solve.” In this we do 
not take the right to vote away from 
him; we coffer it to him under easy 
conditiona. And ‘this forefathers who 
ahed their life blood” for their country, 
did not expect that shiftlees sons who 
refuse, with ten years’ notice, to qualify 
themselves for voting should govern a 
country which they sacrificed all to 
perpetuate. 

‘Bat it’s texation without represen- 
ation,” says another. Itis not, ex 


for representation to prepare them- 
selves for the duties of citizersdip. 
And the negro’s interests are ‘‘reprc- 
sented” by the white workingman. 

But some one sheds crocodile tears 
for fear of bad election laws, etc. Afier 
the amendment is adopted I do not 
fear bad election laws, All power will 
thon be in the hands of the plain white 
people of North Carolina, for every 
white voter will continue to vote, and 
they can divide into as many factions 
as thes choose without fear of the ne- 
gro’s political ixfluence. And we will 
at laet have absolute independence in 
politics. All that will be necessary to 
dofeat any party then ‘will be to prove 
it guilty of corruption in elections. It 
cannot then be said that they must 
cheat to perpetuate white rule, and 
the party that attempts cheating will 
go down just as the Democratic pariy 
went down under tha charzo of a dis- 
honest election law in 1894 The peo- 
ple won’t stand such now, and they 
will etand less of it after the amend- 
ment is adopted and the ‘‘aigger rule” 
issue killed. 

The biggest fake yet brought forward 
is that of having @ property q 1slifica- 
ticn after the amend ucat is pass:d. 
Such rot carries no weight with think 
ing people. With the amendment 
adopted the poor white man will still 
vote, and every man who votcs now 
will vote as long as he lives. 
And there is not the slightest prospect 
of a property qualification. 

Another pretends to believe that the 
nigger scarecrow would still be an issue 
in politics. Lot us; look at the figures: 
The negro voting population of this 
S ate at the last census was 109,000 out 
of a total of 843 000. As, according to 
sams census, three fourthe of the ne- 
grucs are illiterate aay against one 
fourth of the whites, an educational 
qishfcation for both racas would dis- 
fran >t:ise eighty thousand negroes and 
sixiy tnousand whites, leaving the 
white voters in amej>zrity of six to 
one. The amendment submitted, how 
ever, proposcs to disfranchisea the 
eigats thousand illiterate negroes while 
permitting the sixty thousand illiterate 
whites to vote, thus leaving the whites 
in a majority of fully ten toone. What 
fool will howl ‘'white supremacy” or 
“cigger rule” under such conditions? 
Then wo can hope for some purity in 
polities; issues will be discussed ; prin- 
ciples, not prejudice, wili rule, and we 
will no loager os bothered with the 
polutician who panders to ‘ the negroes 
votes, or the 
equally unprincipled demavogue who, 
without the characier neccessary to 
command support,” whips the unawil- 
ling votera into line with the ery of 
“wiite supremacy. 

Axd ‘Old Dan’s’ talk of disfrarchis— 
ing more posnitentiary birds carri:s no 
ierror to hones$ mea. 

Toe fight is on. Toe amendment 
means education and progrees. Tho 
chief argument of its opponents is a 
fala‘ho id—that it strikes atthe poor 
white man, Tais miserable lie wilt do 
them no g90d. The people will think 
for themeelves. 

Asean Allianceman anda reformer 
TI must evupport the amendmint. Tae 
nigger scarecrow and the ignorant 
voter have been monopoly’s mos: 
powerful weapons The smondment 
will help me ria the State of chem and 
T must, as apoor man, vote for if 
Monoovly wants the negro iesua kept 
alive 39 na to hiie real issues; I donnt, 
Monopoly wania to keep the 
voting for the gold standard and againa 
all reform; [donot 
wants to ascourage education, for it 
cannot dups and deceive readirg edu 
cated labor; I do not. 

Lat us not listen at the peanut poli 
ticilans—neither those who have ho «led 
“nigger” nor at those who have secured 
office by negro vote. (I do not read 
the politicians’ letters, but I like to 
read the lettera of the great common 
people in The Progressive Farmer.) 
But let us as men and as patriots, 
coolly, rationally, study the q 1estion, 
and vote for progress, for education, 
for tha removal of prejudice and for a 
higher standard of citizenship. 

REFORMER. 
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OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 


A Unique Problem--Cur Obligations 
Pregnant With Vast Responsibility--- 
Education the Way Out, 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
We have had a war. The floating 

Leviathans that so highly taxed the 
scienca, energy and ekill of the Navy 
Department of the government to per — 
fect and that cost the people so many 
millions, have been tested in battle. 
The vessels in their maneouvres were 
things cf beauty, but in battle they: 
were ships of terror. The guns sent} 
mizsiles of deatructicn and even “‘earth | 
quakes” into the enemies’ works. Our 
soldiers, volunteered from the soverign 
citiz°onehip of an industrial free people, 

at once assumed rank eq:tal to thoseof , 

the most formidable navies and armies 

of the worid. 

Even thoze most Spnguine were as- 
tonished at the eucciss and bold 
achievements of the American Navy. 
It marks a brilliant period in the ax- 
nails of our Republic and an epoch in 
the world’s naval history. 

The ecionce of manecuvre and <n rzy 
of action, at once placed tbe officers af 
the army and navy wiih the foremsest 
of all nations. 

The political movements on the part 
of the nation’s greateat cflicials, from 
the first messures taken in deferca of 
our borders, until the formal signing 
of tie Treaty of Peace, bas been 
roarked with rectitude of character 
and ability of statesma:sbip, q lite 
commensurate with this progressive 
age of civil governmenia, whether im- 
perial or democratic. in iacs, the 
United States bas given the world an 
object iseson in warfare that has no 
brigater example in all history as hav 
ing becn exactingly severe ia punish 
mont and yet mcsi charitably humane 
in victory. 

The world has seen that this kas 
been accomplished by a nation of free 
people who, le:s than a century and a 
half ago, were struggling for recogni 
tion cf their human rights by establish- 
ing a government in which the people 
should ba sovereign. Taey then suc 
ceeded, not only ia forming a nation, 
but in demonstrating the fact thata 
government ‘‘of the people, by the 
people, for the peopie,” can be pure 
aod lovely in purpose; one in unity; 
eggressive in moral greatness and 
tieoreicre iavincibis ia yo ver. 

Ia thia lizht the Daited States stands 
to day on the earth, and now we are 
confronted with a sew problem. 

This advance cox flict in progrees has 
thrown into our lap, asit were, a large 
nureber of the most important islands 
of ths old as well as the new hemia 
phere. With these islands come to 
us for counsel and even for direction 
and protecticn, more than tweive mil- 
lioa of earth's intabitasts. Providence 
has not seni them to us as siaves, nor 
as s:rong warriers nor as efficient 
stat<s men, but they come more as chil- 
dren to parents; a3 the relics of effate 
monarchy; as people who have been 
struggling ou; cf the cid condicion of 
servitude end ignorance to a new sit 
uation of freedom ani intelligence. 

The old system of government has 
failed to bring them what they want— 

EDUCATION AND HAPP.NESS 

Perhaps to2ey are withous a full 
realization of this condition, nsvorthe 
lear, in this attitude they come to us. 
To va the modera, successful and most 
iilustrivugs exponents of freedom in hu 
man rights io government; to us the 
isading republis of the age, they come 
for help. 

Behind them has been religious par- 
gecuiion, monarchy, ignorauce, com 
mMunieM, anarciy, war, pestilence, 
famine, indcience, cuff ring and death 
Bsicre and above them we can seelar, 
liberty, Intelligence, industry, progress, 
development, government with per- 
sonul sovereignty, peace, moral rec 
titude and life. 

Is it not seen ata glance that our 
position relation to tasm is on: involv- 
ing vast reeponsibiltty, not only in 
what we have said and done wizh and 
for them, but it is a responsibiiity for 
their future as wellas for our own, 
pregnant with results most momentous 
in (he cause of human right-, educa 
tiou in civil and religious liberty for 
mankiid on earth. 

We have had experisace and largely 
ssived the prodiem of s:if governmen:, 
We are in & position to lend them a 
helping hand, e hand that we did not 
have in cur trials, because there was 
no repubise above, who might reach it 
down tous. When we ksow so wel] 
what they need, dare we with folded 
arms turn away acd wait until they 
wasie themselves in strifes and e1n- 





ews Innis 
Douars Reward foe 
then cannot be cured br 


offer «ime Au odred 
eof @atarre 
ss tarrh mre 
Fos “CHENEY &060,, Props , Toledo, © 
We the ancdemigneda, pave known F, J. Che 
acy for tne last 12 years, and believe him per 
fectiy honorabie in all business transaction: 
and financially able to carry out any obliga, 
tions made oy their firm. 
Wests Tovar, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0 
Watpine Kinnan & Mapvin, Wholesala Drug 
“gists Toledo, O . 
Halls Catarrh Cure ts taken internally actin 
direct!y opap the blood and mucous surfaces of 
U 





the system Price, 7c per bottle. Sold by a) 
Druggists. Testimonials tree. 








Fall Grains 


need a good start to stand 


the winter; therfore feed 
them well in the beginning. 
This will produce hardy 
plants with plump grain. A 
good fertilizer should contain 


plenty of 


otash 


Potash increases stiffness of 
stalk and plumpness of grain. 














Our books tell the rest — sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
03 Nassau Street, New York. 
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flicts ard ther @:me on banded knee 
bez ging for counsel, direction and even 
protection agatu, which we from expe. 
rience know they necd, avd hich is 
in our power to exsend tothem to day 
Can we dothie; we who are go ful} 
of wislom gathered from experience 
#0 prcspercus and so strong? we whe 
are today giving the grandest and 
most triumpha:t object lesson of ir 
dividual sovereignty in salf govern. 
ment that the worid has ever saheld 
yes, we who are so abie to hold this 
live picture up promizently in the 
gilaxy of mations; can wea, ays, dar: 
we, turn away from their wants, with 
our eyes closed to their condition? 
We know that law, ‘o protect the 
weak from the strong, the meet from 
the malicious, the poor from the rich 
ts humble from the ambitious, the 


A Proclamation hy the Governor 
$200.00 REWARD. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


WHEREAS, Offizial information has 
been received at THIS DEPARTMENT 
that R:bert L King, on September 4 
1899. at D Ilsboro, in J sckson County, 
N. C., did shoot and murder one J. W. 
Price; 

AND WHEREAS it appears that the 
said Robert L K ng has fi:d the State 
or so corcaals himeelf that the ordi 
nary process of law cannot be served 
upon him: 

NOW, THEREFORE. I, Daniel L. 
Russell, Goverzor of toe S:ate of North 
Oarolina, by virtue of authority in 
me vested by law, co tesue th’s my 
PROCLAMATION, cffering a reward 
of Two Handred Doallers for the ap- 
prehension ard delivery of the said 
Rovert L King to the Sher:ff of Jack 
son County at the Court house door is 
Ditisboro, and do erj in ail cflicers c! 
the State and good ci.iz2ns to Bssisé iD 
bringing said criminal to justice. 


Done at our City of Ral- 
eign, the 13 h day of Sp 
tember, in the year of cur 
Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-nine 
and in the one husdred ane 
tweaty fourth year of our 
American Isdip ndence 


DANIEL L RUSSELL. 
By the Governor: 
PAYLUS CADE, 
Private Sceretarv. sd 


We Want Your Name 


For “PASTIME” the brightest and rest you 
and famiiy iliustrated story an‘? hnmor 
paper out New and interesting features ! 
ail. Special cepartment of v«luabie inierma 
tion for shrewed money makers and mol 
savers. 16 large page. only vc. a tr 
six months for lUc in stamps. 
Guns, Bi -ycles. Sewirg 
Graphophones Musica 











year. Of 
Gold Watches 
Machines Ixkodaks 
Instiuments eic . iret 
for a little work that any one can do, Acares 


A Proclamation by the Governor 


$200.00 REWARD. 


Louisville, Ky. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. } 


WHEREAS, Official information bas 
been received at THIS DEPARIMENT 
that Moae Edwardes alias Will Edwards, 
at Concord in the Siate of N rif Caro 
lina, on night of the second day of 
September. 1899, did kill and murder 
one William Kerns. 

AND WHEREAS, it appears that the 
said M°se Edwards alias Wil! E iwardé 
hes fled the State. or s> concea s bim 
golf that the ordinary proc:s; of la¥ 
cannot b2 served upon him: : 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Daniel L. 
Russell, Governor of the S’a‘e of Nortb 
Carolina, by virtue of authority in me 
vesied by law, do ‘ssue this my PRO-- 
LAMATION, cfferiag a reward of [* 
Hundred Doliars for the apprehension 
and delivery of the said M: se Ed ware’ 
alias Will Eiwards to the Shenil b+ 
Cabarrua county, and I do enj 1D <B 
offisers of the 3tata an@ all good oe 
zons to assist in bringing said crim1n4 
to justice. ’ al 

Done at our City of Ba) 
eizh, the sxth day % 
September, ia the year 
of our Lord one thousab 
eizht hundred and ninety 
nine, and in the one bun: 
dred and twenty fourth 
year of our American 10 
dependence. 


DANIEL L. RUSSELL. 
By the Governor: 


BayLus CaDE, 
Private Secretary. 
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: om the cunning, is absolutely | ten thousand missionary school teach- 
pei in order to attain the higher Jers, and those people would no doubt THE DAIRY. 
semet rights of liberty. Is aot our cheerfully furnish a revenue for their | SHE UPWARD TREND IN DAIRY- 
juty under the circumstances to teach support if encouraged to do so. If ING. Ps 
the lesson by enforcing the example in| they could not entirely, it would be | correspondence of the Progressivefarmer. 


government that will save them from 
eyeir own inefficiency? =—— 
” We know that education is the bul 
wark of liberty. Is it not our duty to 
jnsist oD directing them to acquire that 
gducation which we know will consti 
tute their own strength as a people in 
she world! We have been used as the 
instrument to save them from the in 
ficiency aud wrongs of others; 80 
whe finger of inevitable necessity points 
nut that it is our duty to save them 
from themselves as they evolve to a 
niche i¢ plane. 
“\ea know there are thoss among us 
. would moke political capital out 
ese questions. Some will say, ‘‘we 
sot avoid tangling alliances outside 
ta own borders,” but thie isa de- 


andent people resting upon us for 











uae say, ‘government should de 
rend upon the consent of the gov: 
srned,” but they have no government, 
nor have they ever had one established 
n liberty, nor do they know how to 
organize it as we do. It is for assist 
gnce in formulating this, and protec 
tion while it ia being established, that 
ali the honest and better elements ot 
the isianis are looking oui for us to 
extend them 

O bers say, “that such aesistance, 
such protection, is purely an adminis- 
tration of imperialism over a con 

yiered, an ignorant and feeble people, 
gad that the Uaited States should 

jush with shame at becoming the op 
pressor.” This is the voice of the dem- 
agogues, the partisan place hunters 
gio would turn out the most loyal 
and ¢ffisient officials at home to make 
places for themselves and their partr, 
regardiess of how it may j opardize 
she interests of the poor islanders 
whom they assay ‘o serve. 

Tae great problem confronting us 
muss have—and thank God, it is in 
most part having— 

PATRIOTISM AND NOT PARTISANISM, 
to solve it. Asa child needs teaching, 
direction and protection from the 
aradle to manhood, so these liberated 
islanders, trembling in the balance of 
their own destiny, only know they 
want liberty; but how. and wherefore 
they are to get it they know not. 

We see their wants and comprehend 
their ncecasities. For them we must 
formulate as for a brother who may 
ere long stand up beside us, and as we 
would ghield ourselves from danger, so 
wemust guard them from ignorance 
or craftiness within as well as without 
their borders. 

The problem exists in human rights 
a3 against human wrongs and it looms 
up in the high sphere of sovereignty 
and must be settled there, both for 
them and for ourselves. Under pres: 
ent circumstances our obligation is as 
great to the poor, ignorant and maybe 
heathenish ones among them as it is to 
the crafiy, self-appointed few who 
claim to represent the masses. 

Asbefore stated, we know that 

EDUCATION IS THE BULWARK OF LIB 

ERTY.” 

We shall be false to ourselves and 
traitors to their intergsts avd to their 
generations yet unborn, if we do not 
completely formulate for them a sys: 
tem of free schools, to be maintained 
at least half the months of the year 
with compulsory attendance, and that 
eventually the elective franchiee of 
their people shall rest upon a degree of 
knowledge acquired. 

This lesson so dear to ue, and which 
has cost us so much treasure and blood, 
should be imparted to them with ¢x- 
acthessy and nerved with such execu 
tive force as will acsure it to their 
VEAKEST AS WELL AS STRONGEST PEO 

PiE 
_ When we shall have done this we 
ave clothed them with that power by 
Which they may continue to SAVE 
‘HEM-“ELVS IN FREEDOM 

Our duty to them will not cease, nor 
“hail our moral obligations to them 
48ve8 beea ar swered until we have seen 
that free education, including indus. 
rial training, has been effectively 
Wlhin reach of all the people of the 
islands at least twenty years, and that 
‘00, perhaps in the English language. 

When the United States freed the 
Segre, it left his education—as a bur- 
den—to be brought about by an im 
PoVerished South. This was a flagrant, 
shameful Mistake, mostly on the part 
‘f the then philantropiate of that period 
‘Q our history. Suppose the negroes 
had been left on an island by them- 
‘elves from then until now to shape 
‘heir own cause without any restraint 
or supervised education; does anyone 

‘lieve they would have established 
‘rder and government without great 
suffering and bloodahed among them- 
Selves? Yat they in 1865 were far 
ane Capable of self government than 
I ® those people of the Tnousand 
‘lands to day. 
: o 18 education, enforced education 
cessary, that they need. 


economy, at least, for our government 
to advance a revenue as a loan, for 
their transportation, salary and all 
books needed, for a few years, rather 
than meet the experss of twenty thou 
sand additional soldiers for the same 
period, sent there to corquer their 
ignorance with powder and lead. 
L3t ten thousand American teachers 
labor among those pzople, protected 
by the strong—military, if necessary— 
arm of our government for twenty five 
years and the question of their free- 
dom ‘‘when and wherefore shail they 
establish it?” will have answered itself 
and our great foremost Republic on 
earth, will have solved the problem 
rightly, completely and charitably in 
our relation to this great struggiing 
mass of earth’s inhabitants, who have 
by the help of our hand been able to 
emerge from the yoke of imperialism 
and are to day willingly or unwillingly ; 
but providentially, waiting before the 
temple of American Liberty for coun 
sel, direction and protection. 
It is not a simple act of transfer with 
which we have tod>, but itis a work 
of time. Besides the book learniag 
and industrial training there are many 
small and great lesions in goveroment 
that they must learn before they can 
safely trust themselves. When they 
shail have made reasonable advance 
in these steps of progress, it will then 
be soon enough for them to decide 
whether they will or will not become 
colonies of, or ia any way a part of the 
United States. The only ‘'conquest” 
in the matter of which we should be 
the arbitrator is that they shall have 
time and afroe fuil opportunity, in 
telligently exercised, to demonstrate 
t> themselves aud the world, that they 
are capable of governing themselves, 
and then that they shall, unmolested, 
have the right to do it. 
I know this is not the old imperial 
way, which was to corquer a people, 
then set up arulicg man or clags and 
hold the nation as a ‘‘dependency ;” 
but with the avowed character of our 
government, our duty constitutes a 
departure, and the pursuit of a policy 
which shall guarantee, 
SOVEREIGNTY TO EVERY CITIZEN, 
of these islands, even as we have it in 
the United S:ates. Anything short of 
this will not be worthy of our intelii- 
gence, greatness, nor moral courage. 
SAMUEL ARCHER. 
Mica, Mitchell Co, N. CO, 


OF INTEREST TO FARMERS. 








Jorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Two inquiries received from farmer 
readers of The Prcgressive Farmer 
are answered by Prof. B. Irby, of the 
Experiment Station: 

HOW TO CURE PHAVINE HaY 

Let your correspondent cut when 
the vines are fuliy matured, say when 
the yellow pods are showing. 

Out atter the dew is cff; let the vines 
take the sun for ons or two days; 
spread out. If they are heavy it will 
require two days, and probably three. 
On the second or third day, rake up 
1a wind rows, after the dew is off, and 
haul into the barn if convenient. If 
not, stack in cocks in the fle d, putting 
adout 300 pounds ia each. Dress off 
cocks at top so they will shed tbe rain. 
Bast to use cloth hay caps, but crab 
graces hay can besubstituted. _ 

If desired to stack the peas in the 
field: then build a rail pen ten to 
twelve inches high and cover with 
ferce rails Ou. these stack the hay, 
plecicg a flour barrel ia the center 
and peck the hay on the platform 
around the barrel Aa the stack grows 
the barrel js lifted up and fiially when 
thetop is reached the barrel is re 
moved leavirg a flue, or opening in the 
center of the stack Dress cff this 
with crab grass hay and it is ready 
for the fall and winter rains. 

GO2D FORMULA FOR GRASS AND CLOVER 
FERTILIZER AND AMOUNT TO USE 

If grass and clover is planted to 
gether, they should have @& liberal 
application of stable manure, if possi 
bie, and if this is lecking, then the f: l- 
lowing commercial fertilizer will be 
found benetizal, and can be mixed at 
bome almost any where in the State: 





Jottonaeed Meal,........ 800 Ibs. 
Acid Pnoephate.......... 1 600 . 
OT RS Mie ee , mo 

2,000 Ibs. 


Aprl7 at least 500 pounds per acrs 
brcadcest Tnese crops are heavy 
feeders and require a good start. Sow 
in September or October, as the grars’s 
and clover will get a good atart b:fore 
spring and will crowd outall native 
weeds and grags. 

B. Trey, 


Experiment Farm, Ra'eigh, N C. 


lightens 

ECA ™:: 

load— 

AXLE =. 
the 

GREASE ~: 
helps the team. Saves wear and 

expense. Sold everywhere. 


MADE BY 
STANDARD OIL CO. 











The United States could easily spare 
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Itis not contended that the dairy in 
terests of this country have by any 
means reached perfection. He who 
should make such an assertion as that 
would make himself the ot j2ct of the 
most sever3 criticism upon the part of 
the aspiring and hopeful men who are 
striving constantly to bring about a 
day of batter things along this line. 
Bit we may sifely take the ground 
that our profession has now reached 
higher ground than it ever stood upon 
before. When did we ever see so many 
thoughtful, earnest and fiaancially 
Sirong Men engaged in dairying as a® 
the present time? When have weever 
had s) many labor saving appliances to 
serve us In our chosen fisid as to day? 
And when were sO many inventors 
Studyiag upon the problem of how 
est to aid the man who wishrs to turn 
hia milE produc: most economically 
and moat readily inte cash as now? A 
few years ago it was thought by some 
to be rather beneath their dignity to 
admit that they were engaged ja da:ry 
ing. They hesitated about making 
such an admission, lestit should oring 
upon them the sneer of those who held 
this to be an occupation which only 
the poorand ignorant would think of 
engaging in. Now we all know that 
only the beet business men of the coun 
try are truly successful. Perhaps I 
shcuid say, rather, that the fixes; 
business qualifications are needed to 
ingure euccess. 


It was thought by some that the 
limit of production had been reached 
in the cow; now we know there is prac 

tically no limit. Of course there are 
some who even now deny that the pub- 
lished reports upon this subject are 
wholly misrepresentations; that no 
such yields as are published have ever 
been made. Tnoose who make these 
statements are always the men who 
have not, nor wiil they adopt the meth- 
ods used by the successful dairyman 
of to-day. With these men we have 
no controversy. They seem to be wed- 
ded to their idols, and it appears to be 
almost a hopeless task to try to help 
them out of the sloughof despond into 
which they have fallen. S:ill, the num- 
ber of these men is rapidiy thinuing. 
They see that they are being left far in 
the rear; and if there is any one thing 
which ects as a spur to the American 
dairyman it is to awake to the fact that 
others are succeeding where they are 
making only failure. 

In the work of educating the dairy- 
man of the present, no agency comes 
anywhere near the present efficiency. 
If we can only induce the men en 
gaged in this business to sul scribe to 
some of the many really good agri- 
cultural and dairy journa's of the 
country, the battle is more than half 
won, Thought begets thought. Learn 
ing what men have done inspires oth: r 
men to try to surpass their neighbors. 

The hopeful side of our profession 
turns toward us whichever way we 
turn. Taoere is no Uitima Taule in 
dairying. The top canaot be reached. 
There is room at the top for usall. The 
only thing for us to do is to determine 
that we will ba among those at the 
top. E. L. VINCENT. 

Broome Oo., N. Y. 

ee 
WITH THE BUSINESS MANAGER. 

A Tarboro girl, Mias Meta Liles, aged 
14 pays for her copy of Tne Progress 
ive Farmer by working for the paper. 
She sent us a clubcf four new sub 
scriptions last week. Why not follow 
her good example? 

Bro. ©. G.vs0n, of Mecklenburg 
county, kindly senda u? a listof names 
for sample copies. H38a;s: ‘I have 
been taking Tne Progressive Farmer a 
year and can’t do withoutijnow. In 
fact, I can’t see, how Lever did get on 
without it, Is seems to get better 
with every issue” 

“Long live Toe Progressive Farmer. 
I read four agricultural! papers but it 
is my favorite,” writes R L. Wolff, of 
Surry coun’y. 

—_— es ee — 

Washington Messenger: Advices 
from Cape Ha‘teras are that the Mor- 
rit Wrecking Company’s ‘ xpedition. 
gent there to save Diamond Sicale 
lightsbip, which was stranded during 
the recent hurricane, is experiencing 
great dffisulty ia tae work of salvage. 
Should the weather become bad it may 
be impossible to save her. 





DONW’T SUFFER! 


Electropoise 


Cures all diseases without the use of medi- 
cine. A pure Oxygen t eatment. by absorption. 
It cures where everything else fails. It is needed 
in every family forit wi.l care eve y weakpess 
orailment to th? mst versistont chronic d s- 
ease, and without the use of a grain of meai- 
cine. Thousaxds of people all over the United 
S ates from private citizens to Lawyers Doc 
tors, Preachers Suoreme Judges, Editors etc., 
even Crowned Heads of Europe have given 
written testimoniais of these facts. Book of 
testimonials, with price of instruments sent 

j o $W.00 a day. 








heretofore their standard is 


thing better or cheaper. 


Western Offices: 
Ranooten & Canat Sts. 
CHICACO. 





NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


EPTEMBER FIRST marks the introduction of the 

1900 or improved 20TH CENTURY~-* Baby” or 
‘‘Dairy” sizes of De Laval Cream Separators. These 
improvements denote another great advance in cream 
separator construction and efliciency, materially increase 
capacities, and render the new “Alpha” disc machines 
* simply unapproachable by anything else in the shape of a 
cream separator, either in efficiency, mechanical con- 
struction or practical cheapness. 
been the conceded superiority of the De Laval machines 


they are more than ever placed ina class by themselves as 
regards all possible competition. [ 
been spared to make the new 20TH CENTURY De Laval } 
machines literally perfect separators—machines for every- 
body, that nobody can criticise and nobody ask for any- 


Send for “New Century” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


CENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Overwhelming as has 
now raised still higher and 


No effort nor expense has 


‘ 


ORGANS (delivered at an 


tion in North Carolina. arranted for 
ten yea: 


rs. 
2arlor, Style 30... 42 00 Style 40....scesece 48 O8 
Shapel “ 2,.. 43 00/ Style 15, Chapel.. 60 @ 


Prices including instruction beook and 
stool):— 
PIANOS (delivered at any R. R. Station 
in N.C. 


Branch Offices: 
1102 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Board, launéry, fuil literary tuition 
scholastic year. 





LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Littleton, N. ©. 


io those applyirg in time the above charge may be reduced 
to $112 00 by one hour’s werk per day in Industrial Department. 
Annual Session begir s September 20. 1899 
REV J M. RHODES. A. M , PRESIDENT 


and library fee $132.00 for the entire 


The 17th 
For catalovue addreaa 





REAL ESTATE! 


Galdsen Bolt a anerialte 


GRIMES REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 


WASHING(ION, N. OC. 


INVESTMENTS! 
The purchase, esle and lease of tobacco and Truck Farms in the New 
Lorg tenure tenants wanted 


INSURANCE! 











LIBERTY NORMAL COLLEGE. | 


Gives full Preparatory and Ccllege Courses. 
Courses in Music, Elocution and Commerce. 
Strong facuity. Excellent buildings and 
grounds. Good homes for ttudents. Loans 
and helps forthe needy. Students are admitted 
to the University on certificate of the faculty 
of Liberty Normal Cx llege. Expenses low. 
Board from $3 to $7.50 fer month Tuition, 
$l to $5 per month. Full Commercial 
Echolarship $15. For catalogue and further 
information apply to 


THOMAS C. AMICK, A. M, President, 


LIBERTY. N. C. 


, Baldwin No. 1, 6-1n Knives ....s.sseeeees 


i Smith's patent lever straw cutter. oecce 


Dixie, with fan... 4 85] Dixie, without, fan. 


4 
5 
Clinton Or COMMON.......e008 ccvccveces 3 
Black Hawk corn sheller..ccccsssssenses 4 


Upright, Style } + +150 00 


Im poet Farmers’ Alliance 


a 





1 tro 

? n No. 1, PAREN cs ccocccccecccccccce a7 

fren Abe, wth alan Wheel... .cccccccseces 8 15 
orse hoe combined, with plain wheel 415 

. No6, 5-tooth, plain ~ sg sa 8 06 
29 sip H.H.combined“ “ 4u 

5 SESAG, WEE os csccescceksvevesseopessceves 2 30 

: = with plain wheel ...sesssssseseses 2 80 

es H.H. combined with plain wheel 8 00 

{ Combined harrow and cultivator...eoess 8 70 
Garden wheel hoe, complete— 

; Double wheel ......6 90 | Single wheel .......4 50 

“  Jewel..5 25 - Gem, .4 

For lever adjustment attachments on 

; above add 50c. 


; Harrison Cultivator, adjustable. .ser: ses 17% 


Feed Cutters (f. 0. b. factory)— 


propeller, cutters, 6-in, Knives... 


es, 
Hay Press, $25.00, f o b Goldsboro, N.C, 


Cotion Rope, white, per lb......05 
4 oe 


medium white... 





Cane Mills, (freight paid)— 
Corn Shellers— 


3uckeye, with fan, 5 75 | Buckeye 


SSRs 


Roofing— 
All kinds of fron, tin and felt roofing at low 


prices. Write for special prices, 


railroad sta- 


Style 2. secessecees1O0 os 


«e171 00 Style Meccccecevecsl@® oe 


Sewing Machines— 


with full set 
ments and automatic bobbin 
winder. All latest improvements, fine- 
ly finished, first-class in every particu- 
lar. Warranted by manufacturers for 
10 years, carefully adjusted, ready for 
immediate use. Price, freight pala to 
any railroad station in North Caro- 


TUNA .ccccccrecccccccccccccccscceveccvcccces $ 18 8 


Furniture— 
No. 21, Suit Oak Antique, 8 pieces, toeevces +$10.50 
No. 24, “ i - 12. 





No. 28, o “ “ 

No. 40, A - “ 

No. 62, “ Polished “ 

No. 60,“ * 

No. 70, “ “ i) 
Beds. 


se SPLINES. cccccccvceccececes 
OVO = naceesectevesevecee 
PO cecunvecuscecsctcesasecassces 


Washing Machines— 


Boss, NO Lececcsseeeee? 00 
we Buccccccccess? OO Ell Biscoccccese 8 OD 
00 * ™ bisccccccce. 5 55 


1.00 to 


nt JTTTTTTT TTT) 


Wringers— 
Boss No. 244.. 
8B =I 





Grape Vine 
Descriptive and Price List free. 
Carrants, Gooseberrtes and other Small 
Fruit Plants. Extraquality. Warranted true. 
T.S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N. ¥. 


A GREAT OFFER, 


By especial arrangement with the 
publishers, are enabled to offer a copy 
of “The Lives of Distinguished Ncerth 
Osrolinians” in Library style, regular 
price $2 50, and The Progressive Far 
mer one year, price $1, BOTH for only 
$3. Accopy of the ‘‘Lives” should be 
n every North Carolina home. If you 
wish this bargain, order at once. Num. 
ber on hand is limited. 











AULIANCE PRICE LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUOTUATIONES,. 


Make all Postoffice Money Orders 
payable to T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
Raleigh, N. C., but address all letters 
toT. B. Parker, 8. B. A., Hillsboro, 
N. O. 


Sugars—(At Market Prices). 
Standard Granulated, 





White C, 
Extra C Yellow. 

Starch— 

Lump Starch 50!b. boxes per pound, .... 3h6@c 

Cellulsid Starch ’per CAase,...ccccseecece ° 

Elastic Starch per 4 Case,..... o0eesteesnae 

Ivory Starch per case, ..... wcccecccvcecee. GeUU 
Oil—‘ Market Prices). 

Kerosene Oil, Aladdin, 

Pratts’ Astral, 

Carnacine Red, 

Spices and Peppers— per lb 
Race Ginger, best quality......... cvccccee: © 
Cloves rege -.. Zo | Alsaice. ..0000.13 
Black Pep ver, best sifted, Richmond.,.....12% 

Rice— 

Rice, Head...cccccces B40 | GOOG. .ccecce0s0c8 
Bancy Heads. ....2.cc0-ss PITTI TTT rite 6% 
Large Hominy, Richmond..,.... cocvcvcceatelO 
Small Grits, Richmoud,,..ccccccsccccccsessd0 


Soap (Richmond) — 
Borax Spoon, 12 ez. 100 cakes..... 3 75 
(Spoon with every cake.) 


White Roae, 12 oz. 100 cakes...... 2 80 

Lenox, 12 oz 100 cakes........... 3 10 

White Doz, 6 oz. 200 cakegs........ 3 00 
Salt— 

160 lhs White Cotton.....cesecees ee eeeeererenrs 60c. 

S003 we Pactory FUSE. ...scrccceseve: seccecscde @ 

100 ibs Burlaps, Liverpool........ er evececccee 44 


Axle Grease (Richmond)— 
** POF RLOCS .cccee o 3. 
DOT CA&cOsesees.oe BU 


Molasses— 
No. 4, Sugar “yrup, per gallon seseseeseens eevee ne 
No 17 SugarSyrup per gallon... ce os is 
No. 1 Po to Rico Mo asses, per gallon,..... ve. 22 
No. 2 Porto Kico Molasses per gal on conan ae 
Fancy Porto ico M: lasses per gallon...eeeee 
Nw1N O. Mo'asses, per gallon ...cccceccccces 30 
~o.2N. 0. Molas-es pergallon .,,..6. aan a 
Vanill: Drip. Syrup pergallon .,.... ecanane ee 
White Rose Corn syrup, per gallon, .seceeeeee. 2h 
Scda— 
BiCarbin 11° lb kegs per Ib. .....-006 1% 





Nickle Packages 60 to case, percase .. 3.40 
11m and 1» packag>s, 6! 10 Case. per case 3.40 
lg Iband 4 |b packexzes, 40 to case, per case 3.60 
In assorted packagos, 60 to case, per case. 3.50 


Fish— 
White Fish and Lake Herrings, per 100 lbs, $2.7! 
Sardines, American, 10U to case...... Creccee 3.26 
Lye and Potash — per case 
Potash, Nickle..,.. $275 | Star potash.,....... $275 
Lye, Mendleson’s, 290 | Star....ccsssccsese 326 
Meats— 
Mess; Pork per barrel ..sceiceeseeeees cence 9.50 
C. RK. Sides Market P ices 
S. C. Hams 10 lb average .,...seccrsceeeees 934 
o o se ? oeerccnsceoccocens: 6 954 
California Hams. ........ eeeoesececreocoece 61g 
Breaktast Bacon per lbD..ssesessseseveevees 8% 
Groceries— 


Coffee—Laguira 10c to llc | Rio.......74c to 1c. 
Flour—Blair’s Best $4.25! .. Blair's Fancy $4.00 
andY ..ec. 3.85) Winner..... veee 3.00 
PrisCeSS...0+- 3.2) 
Lard—in Tierces.....- -seecccccsecsecccseece OC 
Compound in Tierces ....,.secseveeees OC 
In Tubs or Tins: 
60lb Plain Tabs % over Tierces, 
80 lb Fancy Tubs 4 over Tierces, 
&% 1b Wooden Patis 54 over Tierces, 
50 1b Tins, 2 in Gane: 36 over Vierces, 
2 lb Tins, 4 in Case, 94 over Tierces, 


HARDWARE. 





Agents wanted. $35.00 t 
THE ELECTROPOISE O0., 513 4th St., Louis- 
ville. Ky. 


Powder, best rifle, per KO. sssssessseeeee $400 
Hames— 
No 2% hook, iron bound, per dOZ.sss0008 8 69 


No3 hook, iron bound, per doz... 3 00 
No 16 hook, brass bound, per doZ.....e08 6 26 
85 
85 





Plow Lines— 

Cotton, with snaps, 33 feet long, doz.... 1 
Madras Hemp with snaps, 33 feet * .... 1 
Poultry Netting, Galvenized— 

Put up in rolls of 150 running feet. 

2 inch mesh, 34 in. wide, per roll,.... .... 
*‘ od 8 7 7“ 


2" oy go * oo “ ee eeeeeeers 
oo “ 42 rv o ee 


wore 
Sas 


2 Bessccees Bik 
Mattocks, Cutter, per d0Z...cescsccsesececess 450 


Bush Hooks, best No 1, per d0Z e.sesesesseees 900 


Pitch Forks, No 21 thimble..... evccccscscese B00 
“ CRED Od HOEK COD. -ccercceeees 400 








No 22 strap........ 325! No 24 strap...s.... 360 
Shovels, All Right Steel, No. 2 ..eccssceseses 875 
sed H & Co, Steel, No. 2., 9 00 
oe Remington ... ... o. 750 
Plow Bolts, 1x3-8, per 100.... 70 
bad 1-4x3. 8, per 100 76 
“ 1 1-2x3-8. per 100... 83 
sed 2x3-8, per 100.....608 % 
sad ~ZXB-8. scccccccccccecs . 
* BX3-8, DOF LOU, secercccecssecceveees 105 
Stonewali Plow,....... PPETTSTTTTTT TTT 2 25 
* a ee ngs seceee seeenccene 2 95 
Plows, Double Shovel Southern....sesece 190 
“ Malta 2 26 
50 
61-3 
6 00 
Back Bands— Hooks, per doz. 
BANCH..ccccessecress SUC | 3 1-Binon ....,0000. WC 


Single Trees—hooks or rings, per doz— 
Common ..ccoeeee Sl 50 | Extra...cccccerees: $2 SU 
Webbing—per 100 feet 
No. 0, 3 1-2 inch...%2 75) No.1. 8 1-2 inch, .$2 00 








Axe handies, straight, per dOZ...eccseces bb 
Grindatones, near tb. ..... ee 14° 
Plow traces. n S, 8 8, per doz pairs,, 8 OL 
it 7, ie i ” RBs 
wed 7, 10,2, ° ”  saneeee 8 76 
“ 7, 12, 2, * > aeecees 406 
Cotton Rope, white, per lb seovecesece Leo 
ba Medium WHITE. .,eccccssesce seese 10 
Farm Bells, 40 }bs, from stock...<.se.se08 1 20 
- ” op RRS eees 1 AO 
7G Whe.. vcccccccces | 2D | Sprnns 3 0 
Grub Hoes, No. 1, per dOZ...eseceseeess ccoces 8286 
* No, 2, sai PrErTereT TT eerey: . 60 
Kettles, 20 gallons...c.cscscssccscscescccveess 400 
sig -  SE  Sre occccecccccs 400 
BOOS. ci cacacn cages LAO Mike sscscenecvcanay En 
Blacksmith Bellows, 8) inch ....-seeenee> f KU 
A BB INCH ocrocccccess 6 OF 


Nali's cut, Richmond, Va.— 
4 headed, (At Market Prices). 
6 * 
Wa “ ” 
20d hd . “ 


400 . rn 
4d id Ld “ 
8d 7 iy id 

i a ‘ 

60d i) “ Ld 
6d finished nad » 
84 . “ 

10a “ 7 “- 

l2zd i) 


COOK S8TOVES. 
No. 7, 18-inch,,,,..1000 | No. 7, 20-inch......11 0 
No. 8, 18-inch,.....11 00] No. 8, 20-inch. .....12 Of 
Fire backs for ADOVE...ccsescesesscevseees ab 
The following ware goes with each stove above: 
1 Straight Pot, 1 Bulged Pot, 2 Bread Pans, 1 Tea 
Kettle. 1 Long Frying Pan,1 Round Frying Pan, 
1 Griddle, 1 Elbow, 3 Joints of Pipe, 2 Pot Covers 
and Lifters. Every Stove guarantesd, 


BUGGY HARNESS. 


(good value) fo 
#5 20 All styles 
grades and price: 
of buggy, car 
riage and wagor 
Qarnesa. 

Axes per dozen 


Car Cll r, 444 to 6 IDS .scccvvevccesc erence S4 50 
Cham: An * *, eee socsescsecces 000 
arrior ‘* 


“ 
eee ee eeeeereseeeeeee 60 





Cultivators (f. 0. b. factory)— 





; Our Leader, without to 
‘ 





O38 es 
Relief “ 22., 
Relief“ 33. .ce00 


Buggies— 
Our Leader, with CODccccoccccccccccccccccees 
No. 74, Side Springs, w thout top...ccsee. 
No. 74, Side Springs, Canopy Top.ecsseenee 
No. 122, “Our Hummer,” Canspy 
Write for catalogue. 
Two-horse Dump Carts with Patent Ad- 
Justable Saddles and Yoke, ..sccscsssceseS 42 25 
Ocala Road 


ee eeeeereeeeeeeeeseeereeeeee , 58 


67 15 


Deveces 


Harrows— 
=O cutaway Cee eeeeeereeoeeseseeeeeece 


Ocala Wagons (F. O. B.) Factory. 


One-horse, 2 1-4 inch thimble skein.,, 25 
Gne-hores, $18 inch thimble chain" "ae 


17 60 







Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein., 37 60 
Two-horse, 3 inch thimble skein.... 4250 
One-horse, 1 1-4 inch steel axle, + 2% 50 
One-horse, 1 3-8 inch steel axle, «. 2800 
Two-horse, 1 1-2 inch steel axle, ». 37 50 
Two-horse, 1 3-4 inch steel axle. e. 32 66 


All wagons are furnished with box bea 1» 
two sections, and one spring seat. If brake is 
wanted add $2.50. If bed and seat are not wanteé, 
deduct for bed $2.50, for seat $1.00. 


N. C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Guano, (8 pe: 

| meal ts Ac., 244 per cent. Am., 8 per cent 
ce) . 

Progressive Farmer Guano, (8 per cent. Phes, 

Ac., 2 per cent. Am., 1 r cent. Potash.) 

N.C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Acid Phosphates. 

(18 per cent. Av. Phosphoric Acid.) 

Write for prices. &#* BUY NO OTHER! 


Mill Stones (best N. C. Grit), write for priess 


Buckets— 


2 hoop, painted .. st poe PPTTTTTT TTT TT 


1 
2 hoop, brass bound, 1 80 | 8 hoop ., 2 00 





Horseshoes, per keg, All siZeS.ssssecccseseees 
Mule shoes. » Lead cakaneeeeeee 400 


Horseshoe Nails, Excelsior, per Ib. ::, sosvee 10 
“ “Anchor, per 1D wissscoseces 1G 


The Agency handles the Genuine “Iron Age" 
Cultivators and ;Harrows and can save yor 
money. 


Brethren having an 
those wishing to buy 
Agency. 


hing to sell, as well an 

ll do well to consult the 

PLOWS. 

Plows No. 8, F F,, 4 50| No.7, FB. .sccssees 300 
“No.5, “ .. 1 65| No. 11, Dixtfe....... 816 

Oe Ae veose 125| Watt DE vsccesse 1 80 

Castings for above, per 100 Ib8....ssessees 

- yr — — ad 


There is no doubt 
“hat our ORGANS 
areequal to the best 
made. In style, tone, 
finish, volume, ease 
of action and touch, 
durability, and ac- 
knowledge no supe- 
rior. They are made 
by a thoroughly re- 
liable concern and 
warranted for 10 


years, ®@ 
Prices, including stool and instruc- 
tion book (delivered at any railroad 
station in North Carolina). 


Price, $43 to $50, 


UNDER NOW! 


SHOES 


Made in Our Own Factory 


Grass and Clover Seeds, Fer- 
tilizers, Hardware, Farming Utensils. 
Plows and Castings, Buggies, 
Wagons, Harness, Wagon Scales, Farm 
Bells, Cook Stoves, Feed Cut- 
ters, Harrows, Hay Preesea, Oorm 
Shellers, Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers, Hoavy and Fancy Groceries, Fur 
niture, Sewing Machines, 
Washing Machines, Musical Instr 
ments, Barbed and Plain Wire, 


Poultry and Farm Fencing, Guna, 
Powder, Shot, Loaded 
Etc., Ete., Etec. 
























| 8 
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fertilizers are ‘‘adulterated,” he can 
certainly remedy that trouble by buy: 
ing the separate ingredients, though 
in order to insure absolute purity he 
would need to buy of undoubted, re- 
liable houses. It is always better to 
buy every ingredient, not attempting, 
for instance, to reduce the bones that 
happen to be on the farm. If the ma- 
terials, of the right weight, have been 
purchased, there will be no need of 
scales, unless it is intended to make 
fertilizers of different compositions for 
different crops. A tight floor, under 
cover, and a sand screen, with the 
usual implements that are found on 
the farm, such as shovels, iron rakes 
or hoes, will furnish the eqipment of a 
farm mixing plant. Lumpy material 
must be passed over the sand screen, 
and the lumps then pulverized. Then 
material that is the most bulky is first 
placed on the floor and leveled off; 
then another material is placed on top 
of this, and so until all the materials 
are on the pile. It is now shoveled 
over for the purpose of mixing, and 
the process is repeated three or four 
times until the materials are thoroughly 
incorporated with each other. 
FERTILIZER FORMULA, 

The following aresome of the form. 
ula: Tankage—slaughter house refuse, 
which is found inthe market as a fine 
dry mesal—1,000 pounde; acid phos- 
phate, 700 pounds and muriate of pot- 
ash, 160 pounds. This will contain 80 
pounds each of ammonia and potash 
and 160 pounds of available phosphoric 
acid. Another: Tankage, 500 pounds; 
acid phosphate, 1 450 pounds and mu 
riate of potash, 50 pounds, which con- 
tains 40 pounds of ammonia, 200 
pounds of available phosphoric acid 
and 20 pounds of potash. Another: 
Tankage, 600 pounds; acid phosphate 
900 pounds and muriate of potash, 50 
pounds, containing 40 pounds each of 
ammonia and phosphoric acid and 20 
pounds of potesh.—D. W. W., in Epit 


omist. 
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AWAKENING OF THE FARMER. 

Flying along the glittering steel 
tracke of our great railways are trains 
equipped with every convenier co— 
beautiful beyond the wildest dreams of 
the romancer of afew years ago. 
Cleaving the blue waters of the Atlan 
tic are ‘grey hounds of the ocean” that 
are veritable floating palaces. Gleaning 
on the airy heights overlooking many 
of our cities, or standing silent and 
haughty along their quietest shady 
streets are massive and etately man- 
sions that within are visiors of fairy- 
land. In apartments furnished and 
decorated more magnificently than 
were the throne rooms of kings in 
years agone are seated men who wiih 
a word or a stroke of the pen increase 
the price of the necessaries of life and 
add millions to their already enormous 
wealth. 

Up among the hille, nestling in the 
valleye, dotting the b: oad prairies are 
little vine-clad cottages, cheerless, 
barn like structures, and rough, paint 
less cabing, the dwelling places of the 
patient, plodding husbandman; he 
has wrung from the soil—in fact, cre 
ated—that which has made all of the 
magnificence we have mentioned pos 
sible, yet who has no share or part in 
it; who is privileged merely to look 
upon it from afar off. He is the kind 
who for long years has been the hewer 
of wood and drawer of water for a 
multitude of parasites who have made 
themeeives rich and powerful at hie 
expense—because he has been context 
to accept as his share of the boundless 
wealth he has created a paltry frac 
tion, a mere mite. For long years he 
has been content to subsist on the 
plainest fare, clothe himself in the 
coarsest fabrics, and with scarcely a 
murmur deliver annual tithes to the 
tax gatherer for the privilege of being 
governed—having his private affairs 
scrutinized by a horde of well paid 
cffisials whom he, with his suffrage, 
has set up in high places. 

Thousands are hoping—believing, 
that this state of things will endure for 
ages to come; that the slow thinking, 
hard working tiller of the soil will con 
tinue to contentedly accept for his toil 
and skill the meager dole they «es fit 
to allow him; that he will continue to 
believe that they who make and inter- 
pret laws are all-powerful, and that 
the praise they bestow upon him with 
the tongue is ample compensation for 
the privilege of robbing him with both 
hands. Will he? We shall see. Hither. 
to he has been the tool, the plaything, 
of parties and factions; but he isawak 
ening. Hoe is learning his strength; 
he is gathering himself together, and 
eré long he will arise. Then what?— 
Fred Grundy, Morrisonville, Iil., in 
Farmers’ Voice. 

a eh 0 ee 

The number of stock hogs for fatten- 
ing is reported at 9 7 percent. lees than 
on September lst, 1898, The condition 
is 95 9, which is 2 points below that of 
BSeptemcer, 1898, but 16 points above 

the mean of the September averages 
for the last 10 years. 





THAT FARMERS’ TRUST. 


For a long time vague rumors have 
been floating about to the effect that 
the farmers of the country were about 
to form a gigantic trust. It has been 
difficult until now to locate the aut or- 
ity, but aday or two ago a dispatch 
from Topeka announced that ‘‘ Walter 
N. Allen had revived his scheme to 
organize the farmers of the West into 
@ mighty trust—a scheme attempted 
nine years ago but which was frus- 
trated by the organization of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. The dispatch went on 
to say that ‘‘Mr. Allen purposes to 
make every farmer a member by the 
payment of $1, and that with the funds 
thus raised a system of elevators will 
be erected, where corn and wheat will 
be stored and held for better prices.” 
Aside from the general impractica- 
bility of a scheme so vast and repre- 
senting such diverse interests and 
widespread membership, leaving out 
of consideration that objection might 
be raised upon moral grounds, and pre 
suming Mr. Ailen to be a perfectly 
honest man, there are certain facts, 
world wide in their application, that 
stand in the way of the success of such 
& movement. Ard first of all is this: 
Prices of cereals sre fixed by world 
supply and demand. It will be admit- 
ted that domestic conditions, such, for 
instance, as the alleged combine be 
tween the railways and the owners of 
elevators and chief manipulators of 
the boards of trade, influence prices 
locally and for short time, somewhat, 
but broadly speaking, the price of 
wheat in Chicago is fixed at Liverpool, 
the world’s market for cereals. No 
combines, tariffs, nor man-made laws 
can chacge this fact—natural law 
operates in the ces3 of the farmers’ 
chief products, considered largely and 
for a considerable period of time. 

Now what the farmer needs to do, is 
to demand that his products and all 
other products shall be placed upon 
the same footing; that he, receiving no 
special privilege in any way, insist that 
all others be put upon the same basia. 
The real trouble with the farmer is that 
he is ‘‘competing” against monopoly, 
and while the monopolist grows into a 
millionaire, the marginsof the farmer’s 
gains are steadily narrowing. ‘Equal 
opportunity for all, special privilege 
for none,” is the only cure for the 
farmer. More than this he does not 
went, and no man who is willing to 
make his own way in the world justly 
can ask for more.—Farmers’ Voice. 

—_———3 eS) ae 

WIDE TIRES. 

Narrow tires are one of the large 
leaks in farming. In some carefu! ex. 
periments that have been made, it has 
been demonstrated thatonadry gravel 
road 2,482 pounds could be hauled on 
tires that were four inches in width, 
while on the standard tires—one and 
one half inches wide—only 2 000 pounds 
could be hauled with the same draft, 
Jno. H. Hobbs, in The Epitomist. Oa 
hard, dry, smooth dirt roads that were 
free from dust, the draft necessary to 
haul 2,000 pounds on narrow tires, 
could haul 2.530 on broad tires. If 
the road was covered with twoor three 
inches of dust, there was an advaniage 
in narrow tires. If the roads are muddy 
and of sticky clay, and firm uader 
neath, the narrow tire is better. If 
the clay roadisdry on tcp the broad 
tires will carry 2,2U0 poudds with the 
same draft that will be necessary to 
haul 2,000 pounds on narrow tires. Oa 
a drying road of this character, the 
wide tires particularly show their 
merit ever the narrow tires, for the 
firmer the road becomes the greatr is 
the a@fference of draft in favor of the 
broad tires. That difference is as much 
as 30 per cent. on the best road. The 
reason that the narrow tire is better 
in decp mud is because it has less sur 
face for the mud to cling to. 

WiDE AND NARROW TIRES 

On dry roads that are marked by 
rats made by narrow tired wagons, the 
wide tire is a road improver of decided 
merit. When first run over such a 
road, it is not as economical in draft as 
the narrow tire running in the rut, but 
after passing over these ruts once, 
twice or three times—according to the 
depth of the rut—it makesa very good 
road, ons that requires less draft, either 
with wide or narrow tires, and is a 
very much more pleasant road for 
light vehicles to run on. It appears, 
therefore, that wide tires on the :0ad 
are more economical than narrow tires, 
except when the road is sloppy, muddy 
or sticky on the surface and firm or 
hard underneath; or when the mud is 
so sticky that it adheres to both kind 
of wheels. These three conclusions 
were reached, after a number of ex 
periments, by the Miesou:i Experi 
ment Station in 1897 

USE ON THE FARM 

For use on the farm, on all sorts of 
soil, and under all conditions, whether 
dry or wet, hard or soft, the wide tire 
requires less draft and is more econom 
ical in every respect. It is sometimes 





} 
| wide tired wa that the front axle of a| unfavorable conditions ia the Nortn} 


might be different; in fact, at present | 


wide-tired wagon be ehorter than the| j Era 
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hind axle, the theory being that the 
tread will cover more ground and act 
asa sort of roller. In suggesting this 
in a recent article, its writer pointed 
out the comparative good condition of 
@ road at points where it turned and 
where the front and hind wheels of a 
wagon did not follow in thesame track. 
The theory will not work with wide 
tires. With wide tires the difficulty 
of turning is increased for the edge of 
the wide tire will strike the edge of 
the wagon quicker than that of the 
narrow tire. But if we shorten the 
front axle there would be still greater 
trouble. Much of the work on the 
farm could be done with wagons with 
low wheels, the body of the wagon be- 
ing raised high enough for the front 
wheels to turn under it, as wagons in 
the city are made. [havea low wheel 
broad tired wagon and it is the most 
convenient thing that I have upon the 
farm. 


HORTICULTURE 
PEAR «ND APPLE BLIGAT. 














Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
The blight in pears has been known 
for many years. I have known ii #8 
long back asI can recollect. Now it 
has spread and attacked the apple, 
quince and other fruits. The remedy, 
and the only remedy, is the knife. 
Keep a sharp lookout, and as soon as 
the blight appears, which is usually on 
the ends of limbs, in the biossoms or 
young fruit, and on young twigs dur- 
ing the summer, cut it out and burn it. 
Go over your orchard at least twice 
during the summer, and then again 
jist before the time the leaves shed, 
cutting away every bit of the blight 
down to three or four inches below the 
affected part. By following this method 
@ year or two, you oan be rid of the 
blight—if your neighbors do the same. 
This is the only remedy; and if prop- 
erly done, it is effective. Some years 
itis worse than others. This year it 
has been worse than it has ever been 
known before, and it is reported as at 
work in nearly all the different States. 
It is important to watch your fruit 
trees, by cutting off and burning the 
cut cff limbs. It is a contagious bac 
terial disease of the pear, apple, and 
kindred fruits. The most important 
time to destroy it is late in the autumn, 
when all growth is over and the leavea 
begin to fall. Tnoen you can easily 
detect the effected or blighted limbs 
from the healthy wood where it joins. 
In the pear, the blight sometimes starts 
near the body ard encirc‘es it. When 
this is the case, tuere is no heip for it, 
but in most cases the tree can besaved 
On the apple so far, it has alwaya ap 
peared on the ends of the limbs. 

J. Van LINDLEY. 
Pomona, N. O. 


CLOSE ROOT PRUNING METHODS 








Qorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
For several years a method of root 
pruning much at variance wi.b c.m- 
monly accepted methods has been 
strongly advocated in certain quar 
ters. J\ot all tesis, however, have re 
sulted favorably. O: 25 apple trees 
planted at the Nebruska Station in the 
spring of 1896, on!y 10 were living as 
the end of September in the same 
year, and very few of these showed 
any satisfactory growth or vigor. O 
the checked trees, some having the 
roots cut back only one half and the 
other untrimmed, not one died. From 
tests made at the Mi:scuri Station with 
the appl», it was conciuded that ‘the 
Injury caused by too close root prua 
ix gis oue that trees do not outgrow if 
they do not dice cutright. * * Tae 
heroic pruoiog advised by onr Souta 
ero neighvor seems (oO be unadapied 
to our condiisns. The mortuliry 
among our trees is too great.” 

From the results of all the trials 
thus far reported, 1t igsevicent that tbia 
practice of close 1026 pruning neither 
merits ucqualified approval unos dae 
serves sweeping condemnation. As 
might have been expecied, specics 
vary greatly in toeir avility to endure 
severe root pruning. Amopg cull 
vated treer, prooably those whica ex 
perience thy least ul effects sre tine 
peach and pear. 

The critica of this method have a°- 
tributed much of its success to condi- 
tions of soil and climate, Ona this 
point the evidence is very ursati:tac- 
tory. S:cringfellow, the most ardent 
advocate of the method, working at 
Gaivision with the favoring conat 
tions of a warm, porous soil and bigh 
annual raintail, bas obtalmed remark 
'abie results from close root prunning; 
but the Georgia and Alabama stations 
have also obtained satisfactory resuits 
under the adverce conditions of drouth 
and ,pocr, hard soil, Tuoese resulis 
certainly ccn.radict the statements of 
Certain critics, that the method ig suc-— 
cessful only under favorable soil ana 
meteorological condiiions. Again, 
nearly ali of these successes were 
achieved in the Middle and Southern 





theevidence points in that direction. 
Much field work is still necessary to de 
termine the limits of applicability of 
this method. 

The method consists in cutting back 
a transplanted tree to practically no 
root at all or at most to a mere atub, 
shortening the top proportionately. 
The tree thus becomes to all intents 
and purposes @ Cutting. There is ncth- 
ing “new” aboutthis method. Iaster 
est in it attaches to the proposition 
that its possibilities in practice have 
not been fully unde:s.ood. 

The advantages claimed for this 
method are that it gives a better tree 
with a root system consisting of sev 
eral strong roots which penetrate into 
the moist depths of the soil and securely 
anchor the tree instead of spreading 
out near the eurface. Moreover, wito 
the root pruned toa club, it is no longer 
necessary to dig large in transplanting. 
A mere dibble hole is sufficient. 

The method has been quite exten- 
sively tested both North and South. 
Tests were made at the Maryland Sta- 
tion on a large scale. About 1,000 
trees of various kinds were planted. 
At the end of the first season peach 
trees the roots of which were unpruned 
had made a greater, but not so even, 
growth than thoee that were pruned. 
Root pruned pear trees made a better 
growib in all respects than unpruned 
trees. In the case of apple tre:s there 
was little if any ciffsrence between 
root pruned and uopruned trees. Root 
pruned plums; outgrew uapruned. The 
Mahaleb cherry, red cedar, and Oali- 
fornia privet did well under the treat- 
ment. Biack Tertarian cherry, on 
Maxxard roots, Norway spruce, hem- 
lock, and Lawson cypress did not. 
The general result of the tests was 
very encouraging to the advocates of 
close root pruning. 

A series of tesis ws made by the 
Georgia Station, mainly with the peach 
but including alzo the apple and 
cherry, with results indicating that 
peach trees pruned by this method 
‘will live and flourish in thi3 section 
even in stiff clay soil ard under ad 
verge meteorological conditions. This 
atatement may also bs extended to 
cover apples and cherrics ” 

The method was tested at the Irc- 
diana Siation. The s2ason was con- 
sidered exceptionally favorable, ‘The 
result of this experiment showed that 
the peach tres waa capable, after be- 
ing deprived of all its roots and 
branches, of producing a magnificent 
root system anda top to correspond. 
The dwarf pear, standard pear, G:r- 
man prune, and E:rly Richmond 
cherry came next in order, the latter 
making very little root development 
on the pruned trees.” 

Guy E MItTcHsLL 
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\ ih ie SE” A Safe Speedy and Positive (x 
‘ihe Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Tot: 
‘he place of all liniments tor mild ov severe actic 
stemoves Bunches or Blemishes from ierse 
end Cattle. SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTER* 
OR FIRING. IJImpossibie to produce scar ur Lien: !. 
Bvery bottle sold is warranted io give satisfactior 
Price SI.50 per bottie. sold by drugpst 
ent by express, charges paid, with fulldi 
fur its use. Send fur descriptive circu 
LHE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleve'aud 
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WASHING DISH CLOTHS. 

Kitchen clothes must, of course. be 
washed daily, otherwise they harbor 
grease and odors and bee m> un 
healthy. Taoey should be mado of 
knitted crochet cotton, in a rquare or 
suitable siza, Wien you wash them, 
if you wil! add a tablespoonful of Gold 
Dus: Washing Powder tothe hct water, 
i; will cut the grease and clean them 
in half the time; dry them out in the 
sunshine and air. 


ON TO CUBA. 


Send postal card with address and 
learn all about j>ining a colony of 5,000 
Americans who sre going to buy and 
settle ia Cuba. Addrere: 

SAMUEL AR’ HER, 
Mica, N OC. 















































When you'll need a Hog Fence. 
high, pattern has proven very satisfactory. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


Our 8 wire 24 Inch 








We have a book 
prepared especially for you, whic} w 
we mail free. It treats of the: 
stomach disorders—worms. etce,.- 

; that every child is liable to, and for + 


| 
which Frey’s 
im Vermifuge 


has been successfully used 

for a half century. 
One bottle by mail! for 250. 

E. &S. FREY, Baltimore, Md 







We believe it would be better to in- 
vest a nickel in a j2weharp than to 
owe $100 or so fora fine piano. A pi 
ano ina home is all right if it esn be 





States, The outcome under equally | &fforded* avd a j ‘+ sharp would be all 


right ina home where a piano cannot 
be afforded.— Wilmington (N.C) New 








4y MEASURE FROM Tip To Tip oF RiB4Y 












One minute. 
No Sewing 











Cover ~ Your ~ Own ~ 


Don’t throw away your old one— make it a new one for $1.00. Recover- 
No sewing. A clumsy man can do it as 


ering only takes one minute. 
as well as aciever woman. 








~ a : 1] for anew 
\UNION 1D filma 


[Adjustable oot 


—S 








TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 





semetelin al 


Send us $1 and we wiil mail yon. PREPAID, a 
Union Twilied Silk, 26-inch ‘*Adjustable Root’ 
(28-inch, $!.25; 30-inch. $1.50). 


If the “Roof” is not 


ali youexpect d or hope. tor, return ATOUR EXYENSE and get your money back 


by return mail- no questions asked. 





WHAT TO DO..--- 


wood. 


Take the measure (in inches)cf your old umbrella. 
: number of outside ribs. 
Fail instructions for putting on the cover will be sent with allorders. Our special pri 


: Count } 
State if the center rod_is of ras 


Steel oy 


list of different sizes and qualities mailed on request. 


Send for our free book *‘Umbrella Economy” anyway. 


day and you will be glad that you know about 


Your umbrella will wear out some 


THE JONES-MULLEN CO., 396-398 Broadway, New York. 





PIGS WANTED! 





WANTED—T» buy a pair of York- 


shire Pigs. Address, L. 


A. Craig, 
Granite Falls, N. C. 





THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ ALL 
ANCE AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION, 


Presideni-—- J. C. Wilborz, Old Point, 
8. C 


“Vice President—P. 1. Rahilley, Lake 
City, Minn. 
Secretary 'Treasurer—A. B. Welch, 
Victor, N. Y. 
LECTURERS. 


J. P. Sossamon, Charlictte, N. C. 
J.C. Hanley, St. Paul, Minn. 

NATIONAL KXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. A. Gardner, Chairman, Andrew’s 
Settlement, Pa.; John Breinig, June 
tion, W. Va.; D P. Duncan, Colum. 
7 8. C.; C. W. Gravit, Mandana, 


NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE ALLI 
ANCE 

President—W. A. Graham, Mach- 
pelah NC, 

Vice President—J. S. Mitchell, Win- 
ton, N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Busi- 
~ Agect—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, 


nenoturer— Dr. V. N. Ssawell, Faisor, 
ny ChaPlain—W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 


Door keeaper—-Geo. T. Laue, Greers 
boro, N. C 

Sergeant at-Arms—D. W. Watson, 
Maywood, N © 

Trustes Business Azency Fund—W 
A. Graham, Mec>ovelan, N. C. 

Steward—J. C. Bain, Wade, N.C 
EXECUTIVE COMMIITEE OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA FARMERS sTaTE ALLIANCE 

J. W. Deamark, Chairman, Raleigh, 
N. ©. 
W. A. Graham, (Ex-. fficio), Mach 
peiah, N. ©. 

W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

Jobn Graham, Warrenton, N. C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oidham, Teer, N. C. 
STATE ALLIANCE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 

J. T. B. Hoover, Hilisbore, N. C, 

C. C. McLellan, Godwin, N. C. 

H. T. Jones, Galdsboro, N. C. 


SACLUB RATES. &~ 


That we may be more enlightened as 
to what is going on in the different 
parts of our great country, we ought to 
diversify our reading. More Western 
and Northern papers ought to be read 
in the South and more Southern papers 
should be read in the West and North. 
Believing this the best thing to do to 
everlestingly obliterate the prejudices 
of the past, we have arranged a list of 
papers to offer with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FarMER. The price in the parenthesis 
is the regular subscription price of the 
paper and the other figures are what 
we charge for the paper with THE Pro- 
GRESSIVE FaRMER for oné year. Re- 
newals for the other papers cannot be 
taken at the club rates, but all new 
subscribers can. You can renew for 
our paper and get the club rates: 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER alone, $1.00 
1 wice a-Week Detroit Free Press, (1,00) 1.7: 
Weekly Practical Farmer (LO) 1.75 
Thrice a-Week New York World. (1.00) 1.90 
Gentlewoman monthly, New York, (1.00) 1.3) 
Atlanta Weekly Constitution. (1.00) 1.90 
Louisville twice-a- week, Courier-Jour- 

na (5) 1.40 
Twice-a-Month Home and Farm, (50) 140 
Semi Monthiy Farm and Fireside, (50) 1.40 
Monthly Woman’s Home Companion, (1.00) 1 65 

jeekly Farme’s' Voice (1.60) 1.7 


75 

We will club for you with any paper published 
andsave you money. If yeu want any other 
#g icaltura! paper. write us. If you want the 
Atlantic Morthly, Scribner’s, Mc lure’so any 
other magazine, let us know. If you wish the 
Youth's Companion. Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Satur: ay Ev-ving Post or any otcer standaro 
home ptriodical ask us for prices Tf you want 
aly daily papers, any religious publ cations or 
any other sort of periodical seid us your lst. 
We can save you money, whether we get your 
order inconnection with your renewal or not. 
Corresp ndence invited. 

If you wish mors than one paper 
write for special rates For instance 
we send twice a-week Courier Journal. 
the weekly Progressive Farmer, thi 
semi monthly Home ana Furm ane 
the monthly Gentlewoman allone year 
for only $2 15 

Notet —In forwarding subscriptions 
te ober publicati ns, we only act as 
the agent of the riber, and afier 
we have paid over the subseriptior 
our roeponsibility ceases. Failure to 
receive Maxzézine or paper, change of 
addresa, etc, should be reported di 
rectly to the publieher, not to ua. 

We are also prepared to furnish the 
following books at prices named: 

A. I Root’s A. B. OC. of Bee 


subs 


LO eS mete: 
Henry Stewart’s The Domes ales 
SR es ne 1 50 
Principls of Agrievliure.., 1 25 
Voorhers’ Book on Fertil zers, 1.00 


Practical Agriculture 
Write for 
desire. 


J 80 
price of any book you 
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Hunt's Consumution and Bronchitis Cure, 


Cures wher ali else fatis. Write for 
testimor tals which prove the truth 
of this statement. Thia wonder?y) 
remedy is prepared by Rev. Geo F. 
Hunt, Lexington, N. ©. Price 5( 
cents per bottle. For gale by aij 


druggiste., 
tle TO $100.00. A MONTH FOR BRign 
S44 hustler for special position — 


chance for advan: emert: bo capital: r expe. 
ence required. K. & K. Manufacturiug Co, 4 
N. 6th St., Philadelphia Pa, abit 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR SALE 
At Reduced Price 


A $25 Scaclarship in Eastman Rug 
ness Ucliege, Poughkeepsie, New York 
(may be used either at the c llege or 
by taking the correspondences course 
at your own home), forsale a: reduced 
price. Write, ifinterested. Addregg, 

com ” 
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Care of Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C 


MOSELEY’® 


e a ” 
ruit Evaper 
S 

A little factory for only $6.00. For use on 

cook stove. No extra expense for fu } 

Evaporates apples, pears, peac 

small fruits and berries, corn, + n 

Send for circular. Agents wante ‘ 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD Miu. ¢- 

(Mention this paper.) 4 


Farm Journal Free! 


To any new yearly cubscriber 
who desires it, or to any one 
who sends us $3 in subacrip- 
tions we will send The Farm 
Journal of Philadelphia free 
from times subscription is re 
ceived until December, 1903— 
nearly fiveyears. A big: fier! 
Don’t mise it! Address: 

The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N C. 




















VestiBULe! 
ve 


SAL Ye). lniie? 
VI Y SER tH 


ATLANTA, CHARLOTTE, 
AUGUSTA, ATHENS, 
WILMINGTON, NEW ORLEANS 
CHATTANOOGA, NASHVILLE 
pate 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 

__ PHILADELPHIA. 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 
RICHMOND. 


Stale in Bfkt Angut 16,128, 
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the fd 
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SOUTHBOUND. 

No. 408. No.4 
Ar. Raleigh, *2l6am *3 40) 
Ar. Sanford, i O pl 
Ar Southern Pines, 
Ar. Hamlet, « 6 OF am 
Ar. Wadesboro, 6 
Ar. Monroe, 
Ar. Wilmington, 


Ar. Chariotte, “*7 50 am * 
Ar. Chester, ~*803am *! 
Ly. Coiumbia, C. N. & L.R.R. ....... *6 U0 po 


S. A; L. *945am 





Ar. Clinton, 




















Ar. Greenwood, 10 35 am 
Ar. Abbeville, si ll 03 am p 
Ar. Elberton, sd 07pm = 2438n 
ar. Athens, “ 113pm 3458 
Ar. Winder, is 156pm 4258 
Ar. Atlanta, (Central time) 250 pm 2) aD 
Ar. RAL#IGH, *2.16 am *3.34 pul 
NORTHBOUND. 
(Central time) No. 402. _No. 3 
Lv. Raleigh, * *“2l6am 11%ac 
Ar. Henderson, * 828 am *125. po 
ve 2 * 828am = 1 (5 pe 
Ar. Durham, +7 32am +4 16 po 
Ly. Durham, . +700 pm #10 1? at 
Ar. Weldon, se *455am  *25)pD 
Ar. Richmond, A.C. L., 82%0am 73)p0 
Ar. Washington, Penn.R. R., 1231 pm_—1 3) pm 
Ar. Baltimore, oe 146pm  108an 
Ar Philadelphia, “ 350pm 36am 
Ar. New York. ” *623pm *6 53 aD 
Ar. Portsmouth, 8. A. L. 723am 52) pw 
Ar. Norfolk, “ *735am  *5 35) 


7 
*Daily. | +Daily Ex. Sunday. ; 


sorry Atiant® 
Nos. 402 and 403.-- 2ts.4": 
Vestibule Train of Pullman Sleepers 82! 
Coaches between Washington and Atiant® 
also Pullman Sleepers between Portsmouls 
and Chester, 8. C, 
“The S. A. L. Ex 


Nos. $l and 48.-- re. Solid Train 


Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between Porte 
mouth and Atlanta, Company Sleepers & 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. 

Both trains make immediate connections * 
Atlanta for Montgomery, Mobile, New ‘ 
laans, Texas, California, Mexico, Chattanoox® 
Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 





For Tickets, Sleepers, etc., apply to 
Raleigh, N: ¢ 
TPA 


H. 8. LEARD, ° 
Z. P. SMITH, C. T, A. 


£. ST. JOBN, H. W. B. GLOVER, 
_ Vice-President and Gen’l Mer. ‘Traffic Mat 
V.E. Mos , S. ALLEN, 


Gen’) Superintendent. Gen'l Pass. A 


General Orfice, 
PORTSMOUTH, VA 


Can you look the label of you paper 
squarely in the face? If you cannd! 
it is because your subscription remain 


: 


unpaid, 




















